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ON THE MECHANISM OF CULTURAL VARIATIONS: 
by C. W. Soal, B.A. 
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I. 

THE progress which has been hitherto made in the scientific study 
of Sociology has depended in the main upon the employment of two 
instruments of research—the biological theory of Evolution, and the 
science of Social Psychology. These two methods although approach- 
ing the subject from different standpoints are essentially comple- 
mentary. The older evolutionary writers were concerned mainly with 
what may be termed the “ comparative anatomy ” of human society. 
They collected industriously a variety of data relative to the different 
type of social customs, religions, laws and traditions prevalent among 
past and present communities—the Descriptive Sociology of Spencer 
—and endeavoured to trace historically the successive steps by which 
the different elements in the organisation of existing societies had 
been built up. Until comparatively recently work of this kind con- 
stituted the main occupation of social anthropologists. 

Now, although no one will deny the value of this type of research, 
which is indeed comparable to similar work that has been done on 
a more elaborate scale in other branches of biology, there are some 
aspects of the problem of social evolution on which it can give us no 
information. The biologist wishes to know not only the historical 
relationship of different groups of organisms, but also the biological 
(adaptive) value of various characters which they exhibit, and the 
mechanism of the process by which one specific form passes into 
another. It is to these latter questions that of late principal attention 
has been directed. In sociology, however, the distinction between 
these several problems has never been so clearly recognised, and much 
less has been done in the way of demonstrating the adaptive value 
of the various characters of a community in relation to its present 
environment, while the question of the mechanism of variation in 
the social group is left untouched by most writers. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Amoncst English writers of the past generation Benjamin Kidd made 
a notable attempt to place the subject on a really scientific basis by 
emphasising the importance of considering all cultural characters as 
well as the mental attributes of the individual in relation to their effect 
on the efficiency of the group as a biological unit, and the impossibility 
of measuring them by any arbitrary rational standard. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that in spite of his breadth of view Kidd was content 
to adopt the current biological conception of Natural Selection as the 
principal factor in social evolution. The inadequacy of this hypothesis 
when applied to the problems of human society will be discussed 
later, but here it may be pointed out that even in the purely biological 
field the theory of Natural Selection does not now receive the universal 
acceptance that it formerly did. A great deal of fresh data is now 
available and other points of view have been forcibly advocated by 
the various Neo-Lamarckian, Vitalist and Mutationist schools ; indeed 
the whole question of the mechanism of species-evolution may be 
said to have reverted into an unstable position. 

It is probable that there are several different factors which contribute 
to the evolutionary process—in various degrees at different stages— 
and it is not to be expected therefore that any universal hypothesis 
purporting to explain species-evolution will give a complete and 
satisfactory interpretation of the very specialised problem of the 
evolution of human society. It is suggested in the present article 
that the sociologist should approach the subject in his own particular 
field, untrammelled by previous biological theories, confining himself 
principally to sociological data. 

Berore pursuing this subject any further an attempt will be made 
to discuss briefly the significance of the new psychological work. It 
was probably largely due to a realisation of the increasing sterility of 
the older methods that led to the problem being attacked from an 
entirely different point of view by the psychologist, especially with aid 
of the new conceptions provided by the Freudian school. McDougall 
and Tarde had earlier emphasised the important réle which is played 
by the various instincts in social conduct. It was to Trotter, however, 
that is due the credit of first pointing out clearly the fact that there 
is a definite “ herd instinct ” which is principally responsible for the 
individual’s conformity to the traditional behaviour of the group, 
whatever the particular character of the traditional code may be, and 
of emphasising the subordiante part which conscious “ rational ” 
thinking really plays in social conduct. More recent writers of the 
** psycho-analytical ” school have followed up these investigations of 
the function of instinct in human society with special reference to 
Freudian theory. 

It is not the intention of the writer of the present article to enter into 
any criticism of this work in so far as it belongs to the field of pure 
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psychology, but to point out that in his opinion it is only very indirectly 
connected with the central problem of social evolution. The psycho- 
logist is apt to fall into the same fundamental error as the older biological 
writers of subordinating the group to the individual in the evloutionary 
process. The material of which society is composed is functionally 
integrated in a variety of ways,in some of which the process has gone 
further than in others. A particular individual may be considered 
as forming part of several distinct “ herds ” or “ partial herds,” which 
may be a state, race, professional association, &c., any of which for 
convenience will be referred to in this article simply as a “ group.” 
The group may be defined as an association of individuals having 
some form of common traditional code—i.e., a specific collective 
behaviour-reaction. Now there is undoubtedly a hereditary instinctive 
basis which determines the individual’s capacity for becoming 
integrated in the group. But this instinctive basis is not specific, for 
as is well known, any individual (at any rate within wide racial limits) 
may become a member of practically any group if conditions are 
favourable. The factors which separate different groups from each 
other are not minor differences in the instinctive endowments of their 
component members, but rather in the particular characters of their 
respective traditional codes. 

PsycHoLocists have further pointed out that in all the higher 
races there is a large amount of free energy, supposed to be 
originally that with which the sex-instinct was endowed, which may 
lie dormant or may be “transmuted” into various extraneous 
channels such as Artistic, Religious or Intellectual activity. It is 
apparent, however, from the history of European Civilisation 
since the Middle Ages that the form in which this surplus energy is 
manifested may vary profoundly in the same group even in the course 
of succeeding generations. In Medieval Europe men were occupied 
mainly with religious questions ; later followed a period of literary 
and artistic activity, while during the past two centuries an increasingly 
larger proportion of the available energy of western nations has been 
directed into the channel of positive science, upon which our present 
material prosperity ultimately rests. ‘These variations are therefore 
clearly not instinctive but are strictly comparable to other functional 
changes in the group. 

Tue central problem of sociology—the evolution of the group— 
resolves itself therefore into an investigation of the factors which 
bring about changes in the traditional code. 

Tuere is also reason to believe on general biological grounds, as will 
be demonstrated later, that there is as a rule a fairly close adaptation 
between the traditional code and the environment of the group. The 
interaction between the various factors influencing the life of the 
community is very complex, so that a particular belief or custom which 
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is generally accepted by one generation may be of value under these 
particular conditions but may become valueless under changed con- 
ditions,in which case it will in general become modified or discarded. 
On this question of adaptation recent psychological investigations have 
given little information. The tendency indeed has been rather to 
concentrate attention on the individual aspect of the conflict which 
is said often to exist between instinctive tendencies and forms of social 
conduct sanctioned by tradition. From the sociological point of view 
such conflicts can be of interest only in so far that they may act as 
limiting factors in the evolution of the traditional code. 

Tue question “ What factors determine variations in the traditional 
code as expressed by the average state of public opinion in any given 
circumstances ?”’ is, however, in part at least a psychological one. 
Professional anthropologists, who as a rule confine their attention to 
primitive societies, generally ignore this question and are content 
if they can give a particular custom or belief a “ rational ” significance 
and can demonstrate if it was indigenous in any particular group or 
was imported from an external source. From our point of view, 
however, the question of the origin of the tradition is of much less 
importance. All belicfs and customs and all their variations originate 
somewhere. It is not sufficient to demonstrate that an idea now held 
by one group has migrated from another, but it is also necessary to 
explain how and in what circumstances (from an evolutionary point 
of view) it was assimilated by the second group. The process of 
assimilation may or may not vary with the origin of the idea.* 

It is believed that this problem can be best approached by a detailed 
study of some particular cultural variation, preferably one which has 
recently taken place in our own civilisation, with which we are most 
familiar. For this purpose will be selected the changes in criminal 
law during the last century. In England up to the end of the 18th 
century there were several classes of crime, including theft, which 
were subject to capital punishment. It can only be inferred therefore, 
that the law was in this respect conformable to the average state of 
public opinion among the English governing classes at this time. A 
contemporary legislator would probably have defended the existing 
code on the rational grounds that no lesser punishment would serve 
as a sufficient deterrent of crime. A similar reply would probably 
be made by the average individual nowadays if it were suggested that 
hanging for murder was unjust or excessive. It is none the less true 
that there has been during the past century a profound modification 
in public opinion on the question of capital punishment. There is 
no civilised country in which it would now be possible to re-instate 
the penal code of the 18th century in normal circumstances. 





*By idea is here meant a particular ethical or esthetic attitude towards some aspect 
of social conduct. 
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Now it is obvious that the first condition for such a change in public 
opinion is that the modified point of view should be brought before 
the public, that is to say, a new idea must be initiated either within 
the group or elsewhere. But it is also true in this as in most other 
cases the new point of view was before the public a long time before 
it became generally accepted. There were for long particular sects, 
such as the Quakers, who were opposed to capital punishment altogether. 
The existing law was also at variance with the most fundamental 
tenets of Christianity with which people had been generally acquainted 
for a much longer period. It is clear therefore, that although the 
projection of new ideals which are often the results of the creative 
activity of single individuals is essential to all social changes, it is not 
alone sufficient to explain them. The difference between the attitude 
of mind of the 18th century public and of the present generation on 
criminal punishment was essentially a difference in receptivity towards 
a particular kind of idea and not in the existence of different ideas 
themselves. 

THE question with which we are immediately concerned is therefore : 
“‘ What factors lead to a modification of the receptive attitude of the 
average individual towards particular ideas and how do they operate ? ” 
It will be well, perhaps, first briefly to consider current views on this 
subject in relation to the particular instance under discussion. 

(1) PRoBpaBLY the most common opinion is that there is no definite 
variation in receptivity which affects the whole community but only 
a continuous process of overcoming the inertia of each individual 
mind in turn. It is assumed that an opinion held by a small section 
of the group spreads by a process of imitation to the group at large. 
On such a view the particular change above considered would be 
attributed to a “‘ gradual education of public opinion” through the 
press and pulpit or other agencies, and attention would doubtless be 
directed to particular individuals who were largely instrumental in 
bringing it about. But this is evading the real question. The fact 
that at a particular period writers and preachers did begin an active 
propaganda against the existing law is merely symptomatic that a 
change was actually taking place. The point is, of course, that they 
did not do so in previous generations. They did not because their 
own minds were then non-receptive to any but the accepted ideas of 
the group on this subject. There are abundant instances in which 
waves of public opinion are directed towards certain ideas only at 
definite periods, whereas they have proved practically non-acceptable 
at different periods. The reactions of the people of Europe and 
America towards Protestantism and Prohibition at different periods 
may be cited as other familiar examples. 

(2) A More subtle suggestion is that there has been a general improve- 
ment in ethical tone which at some particular time has reached such 
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a point that an idea not previously acceptable has suddenly become 
so—t.e., the penal code was modified because people had become more 
humane. Now it is obvious that if in any society there is a particular 
ethical or esthetic attitude towards a certain subject, it is to be expected 
that there would be a similar attitude towards related subjects. There 
are doubtless many minor variations in social organisation that have 
no particular biological value but only come into existence because 
they are correlated with more important variations. But to explain 
every variation merely as being correlated with some other variation 
is to argue in a circle. 

(3) A THIRD suggestion is that the process is a purely rational one— 
the so-called utilitarian explanation. The arguments, it would be 
said, by which the 18th century public convinced themselves that 
hanging for theft was necessary in order that property should be 
reasonably safe were unsound, being based upon insufficient data. 
As a result of our wider experience we realise now that punishments 
of a lesser degree are sufficient to deter thieves. This contention is 
of course merely wisdom after the event. We are only in possession 
of a wider data on this subject now because a generation who had no 
such experience did modify the law. The 18th century public did 
not in fact convince themselves that capital punishment was necessary 
by any kind of rational argument. They merely accepted the ideas 
which were current in their generation. 

It will be seen therefore that variations in receptivity must be accepted 
as a fundamental sociological fact, and also that whatever their nature 
they are independent of inherited changes in the structure of the 
individual mind. This conclusion may be formally expressed as 
follows: There are definite variations in the receptive attitude of the 
average individual towards particular ideas or classes of ideas which 
occur at certain periods in relation to some other evolutionary factor. 
This provisional assumption clearly involves two postulates. 

(1) A PSYCHOLOGICAL mechanism by means of which the group is 
able to effect a selective synthesis from among current ideas at each 
phase in its evolution. 

(2) THE existence of some evolutionary law which controls the opera- 
tion of selection. 

It is proposed to consider the second of these problems first. 

Now in biology it is generally accepted that variations are always 
spontaneous and fortuitous, so the problem is essentially that of 
discovering the factors which determine the survival or extinction 
of modified forms. This has been most generally ascribed to the 
operation of Natural Selection. In the case of the social group, how- 
ever, as will be presently shown, variations are not fortuitous, and 
competition between different groups only a subordinate factor in 
social progress. 
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ON THE MECHANISM OF CULTURAL VARIATIONS 


AMONG primitive societies, it is true, inter-tribal warfare has no doubt 
often resulted in the complete extinction of one race or tribe or of 
its culture. In such cases one cultural type may be said to have a 
greater “ survival value” in the biological sense than another. But 
with more civilised societies a group which is relatively isolated from 
competition may show a continuous progressive variation from one 
generation to another without the accessory factors of survival and 
extinction in the biological sense. There is a tendency for the whole 
human race to become more and more integrated, and for inter-group 
competition to become an increasingly less important factor in social 
evolution. It is very seldom now that any new idea of biological value 
is confined for long to any particular group. This is well illustrated 
by the spread of the Anglo-Saxon points of view towards athletics 
and the social position of women, or of American business method to 
Latin countries. Even in their initial stages social tendencies become 
now widely disseminated. Such problems as Communism, Pro- 
hibition, &c., are to-day discussed as keenly in advanced political 
circles in China as in Europe or America. 

It is none the less true, however, that the existence of every social 
group is intimately bound up with the economic conditions which obtain 
within it—using the word economic in the widest sense of implying 
every kind of reaction, direct or indirect, between individuals and their 
physical environment. The group has an internal economic mechanism 
by means of which the physical existence of its component members 
is preserved. The first test therefore, to which any cultural variation 
is subjected is whether it will work in the economic sense. This is 
necessarily a limiting factor in each successive step in the evolution 

of the group. The cultural system of any existing society is a co- 

ordinated system of behaviour-reactions which has been found to 

work when applied to a certain type of individual in a particular 

environment ; and for this reason it is often found to be equally 

successful when adopted by a different society, provided racial charac- 

teristics and environmental conditions are not too dissimilar. It is 

a common historical experience that a type of civilisation evolved in 

connection with one racial group has been grafted successfully upon 

a different one. 


C. W. Soa. 
(Section II. to follow.) 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK: by H. R. Cummings, 
of the Information Section, League of Nations, Geneva. 


Tue conception of the League of Nations so fired the imagination 
of those who were looking for the birth of a new spirit in international 
relations that many of them have shown a natural impatience in 
awaiting the development of the experiment and have not taken care 
to study its character. They have failed to realise the unsettled 
conditions in which it has had to work and have made no allowance 
for the fact that not even yet are all the peace treaties concluded, nor 
many of the main conditions of the treaties already in force yet carried 
out. This, it is obvious, has complicated the whole international 
situation. It has prevented at least one great European power from 
seeking membership of the League and has had its effect on others. 
The League is admittedly incomplete and its work restricted until 
these major problems are solved. 

A LARGER number of people who, not so keenly alive to the needs of 
the day, place general but vaguely formed hopes in the League’s 
possibilities have made little or no effort to understand its elementary 
features, and those who are temperamentally opposed to the whole 
idea have been busy in misrepresenting it. Yet the facts and the 
limitations are simple enough. The League is an association of 
52 Governments co-operating under rules contained in the Covenant. 
All the decisions of the League are the decisions of the Governments 
in the League. It takes up such questions as the Governments desire 
it to take up; it has no initiative, no power, and no existence apart 
from the Governments. The League of Nations is the nations of the 
League. The members of the two central executive bodies of the 
League, namely, the Council and Assembly, are Governments repre- 
sented by men appointed by Governments and acting under Govern- 
ment instructions. ‘The League constitution provides by its Permanent 
Court of International Justice on the one hand, and by its Council 
and Assembly on the other, for settlement of disputes by the judgment 
of a court or alternatively by mediation. If the two parties to a dispute 
agree to submit to the judgment and verdict of the Court they are at 
full liberty to do so; if they prefer to keep within the sphere of 
mediation on political and diplomatic lines, the Council and Assembly 
are there for that purpose. This does not necessarily mean that 
League decisions are always objective. What it seeks is agreed 
settlements. 

Tue Covenant of the League left a considerable degree of discretion 
to the Council and the Assembly in constituting the auxiliary organi- 
sations foreshadowed by the Covenant in general terms to deal with 
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various problems more or less outside the realm of politics. The 
building up of these organisations has been a considerable creative 
effort. It marks the first stage in organising international life on a 
definite basis, at the same time preserving and incorporating what has 
been useful in methods hitherto existing. For example, the establish- 
ment of the Permanent Court of International Justice (only made 
possible, after repeated failures, by the character of the League con- 
stitution itself) has not involved the suppression of the less rigid and 
more political nature of arbitration procedure. The Permanent 
Court, which has already been busily employed, fulfils a great and 
new réle, but here, as throughout the League system, the greater does 
| ) not necessarily rule out the less. If two nations in dispute do not 
1 : relish the submission of the case to court judgment, they can make 
; use of the more elastic provisions of arbitration. Every reasonably 
: method is preserved for settlement by peaceful means, either directly 
| between the parties, by mediation of the Council or Assembly, on 
a strictly legal basis, or a semi-legal basis, but always within the funda- 
7 mental obligations of the Covenant which is designed to settle disputes 
; without resort to war and which requires that certain definite steps 
be observed towards that end. In its operations the League uses all 
possible representative agencies, either official or unofficial, but the 
. 
f 








final stages, the final decisions, and the final action rest always with 
the Governments in the League. 

Tue Council, the Assembly, the Permanent Secretariat, and the Court 
form the pivot. ‘The Assembly, which meets once a year, is composed 
of all the Members of the League and, broadly speaking, has developed 
into the general directing force for League policy. The Council, 
which is a smaller body, composed of ten Members, four of whom 
are permanent and six of whom are periodically elected by the Assembly, 
meets at frequent intervals during the year and is more or less the 
executive of the League within the lines of policy laid down by the 
Assembly. The relations of the Assembly and the Council are not 
1 strictly defined in the Covenant, but their competence, with one or 
two exceptions, is the same in ali the larger matters of international 
concern. The Permanent Court, whose constitution was the work 





: entirely of the Council and the Assembly, whose judges are elected 
f by the Council and the Assembly, and whose budget is provided by 
y the Assembly, bears the same kind of relation to the League as courts 
it of law bear to the legislature in England. It decides all cases of law 
d submitted to it by the nations whether members of the League or | 
not, the Assembly, by a resolution passed subsequent to the establish- 
ment of the Court, having decided to make it open to all States. The 
‘ Council or Assembly may use it as an advisory body on legal questions. 
h THE members of the Permanent Secretariat of the League are in no 


sense responsible to their respective national Governments but are . 
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in the common service of all the States’ Members of the League and 
form an international civil service. They are a body of experts in 
various fields, whose final aim is to secure settlements. They are 
under the direction of a Secretary-General appointed by the Peace 
Conference, and are appointed by the Secretary-General subject to 
the approval of the Council. They include representatives of about 
30 different nationalities. They are divided into Sections according 
to subjects and not according to nationalities, the principal Sections 
being Political, Financial and Economic, Transit, Minorities and 
Administrative, Mandates, Disarmament, Health, Social (Opium, and 
Traffic in Women and Children), Legal, and Information. Each 
Section is responsible for all the official secretariat work connected 
with its particular subject. It organises the technical preparation of 
meetings, acts as the secretariat during the meetings, and follows up 
the execution of decisions arrived at. 

AROUND these pivotal bodies of the League have grown up two kinds 
of subsidiary organisations, namely, the technical organisations (Health, 
Transit, Finance and Economics), and the advisory Committees 
(Mandates, Disarmament, Opium, Intellectual Co-operation, Traffic 
in Women and Children). The technical organisations are more or 
less self-contained, while subject to the final general control of the 
Council or Assembly. They are modelled in principle on the League 
as a whole, that is to say, each consists of a standing commission 
loosely corresponding to the Council, a plenary conference of Govern- 
ment representatives corresponding to the Assembly, and a secretariat 
which forms a section of the Secretariat-General. The advisory 
bodies, which are not self-contained, are composed of members elected 
directly by the Council for their individual competence on any given 
subject and who, as expert committees, assist the Council and the 
Assembly in particular work. The International Labour Office, which 
is concerned exclusively with labour questions, is almost a League of 
Nations in itself and stands rather outside this study. 

Or the three technical organisations, only that of Transit is complete 
in form, but the Financial and Economic Organisation, which has 
been associated with one of the most important features of League 
endeavour in the scheme for the reconstruction of Austria, and the 
Health Organisation, which has also an important body of work to 
its credit, have yet to be finally shaped. In these two cases the 
directing force and expert membership are there, but for various 
reasons, into which it is not necessary to enter, they are not yet on a 
definite basis. There are two features about these technical organisa- 
tions and advisory bodies : one is that they are steadily building up 
new international law by a series of conventions on transit, health, 
finance, and other matters ; and the other is that they have secured 
the regular assistance of non-Member States, including the United 
States, Germany and Russia. 
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Ir is interesting to note how these technical matters progress. The 
direction to go ahead on any given subject comes from the Council 
or Assembly ; a preliminary study is undertaken by experts, the 
technical committees then come to their conclusions upon the expert 
reports, and in the end the general technical conference of Government 
representatives, or, as the case may be, the Assembly of the League 
takes a final decision. The Customs Conference, for instance, 
summoned by the decision of the Council, is subjected to careful and 
detailed preparation by experts, who present their conclusions to the 
Financial and Economic Committee which then, with the consent of 
the Council, draw up the definite programme for the General Con- 
ference. For another example, take the Transit Conference—the same 
detailed study is given to two conventions which after preliminary 
expert study the Transit Commission examines and, with the approval 
of the Council, presents in complete form for final discussion and 
decision at a general conference of Government representatives. 


Tuis is a skeleton and perhaps a vague picture of this new factor in 
in*ernational history—a permanent official inter-Governmental organi- 
sation mobilising and co-ordinating all useful international effort of 
every kind, commanding the best expert knowledge, massing all 
pertinent data, and then subjecting this accumulation of facts and 
experience to continuous study and continuous efforts towards action 
and progress. It is both a central clearing house and a central motive 
power kept going by meetings summoned regularly according to treaty 
obligations and under established rules of conduct. It replaces the 
old method of trusting the development of international human energy 
to the hazards of conferences called if and when the spirit moves some 
nation or group of nations, subject even then to their success in per- 
suading others to participate, and without the advantages of a permanent 
organising machinery. 

THAT, in general terms, is the system. What is the spirit animating 
this new machine and how does it work in practice ? That it is working 
at all is something. In estimating its spirit, it must be realised that 
it does not depend upon one country alone, but on many countries, 
that national ideas vary about its uses, about what its development 
should be, and even about its duties at the present moment. This is 
partly due to the extent of post-war nationalism, to the still unsettled 
conditions of the world, and to the different degrees of liberal progress 
in various parts of the world. The full measure of League spirit will 
necessarily be a gradual growth, but the process has begun. Over- 
shadowed as it was at the beginning by the Supreme Council, the 
League has lived to see that powerful remainder of war organisation 
dwindle away. It has seen America apparently abandon all idea of 
a new association of nations, and even affiliate itself with certain 
League work ; it easily survived what seemed for the moment the 
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dangers of the Genoa Conference, it has attracted to membership 
some ex-enemy States and has secured the co-operation of others. 
There has been a corresponding increase in the importance of the 
problems entrusted to it, and its roots are striking deeper and its 
responsibilities extending. It is obvious to those who have followed 
closely its proceedings during these first three and a half years that 
there has been a growing consciousness within the organisation of the 
League’s potentialities, and a growing mood of conciliation and desire 
for agreement. Even those nations whose tendencies are not altogether 
in keeping with the new methods have at least to make a show of 
observing their obligations, a necessity which exercises a restraint by 
no means negligible. Outside, the League has compelled more respect 
from those who have been temperamentally opposed to it from the 
beginning, and the periodical reports of its death have now virtually 
ceased. It has made mistakes, and not all the Governments composing 
it have regularly played the game. Though its future is reasonably 
assured, the struggle will presumably be long. Its development 
depends upon the patience, wisdom, and tenacity of those who seek 
a better order. 


A Fact that has not been sufficiently noted in the League’s political 
activities is that open diplomacy in the League has become increasingly 
real. Most of the meetings of the Council are held in public and all 
minutes are issued of meetings held privately. Nations bring their 
disputes to the Council table and discuss them with complete freedom 
and sometimes rough candour, and this has acted time after time as 
a valuable safety-valve. It can at least be said that even if decisions 
are not immediately arrived at, rarely do these disputes conclude 
without leaving things better than they were. 


Amonc the definite accomplishments of the League, which is an easy 
but not always complete test, the scheme for the financial reconstruction 
of Austria is one of the bist illustrations of the difference between 
the old system and the new. Austria was so mangled by the Treaty 
of Peace that it was doubtful whether she could live. She graduaily 
declined to a state of desperation. She applied on several occasions 
to the Allied Powers for help, and in the three years after the war 
many millions of pounds were lost in Austria in piecemeal efforts to 
get her out of the mire, but nevertheless her position became worse 
than ever. The Austrian Chancellor was eventually driven to make 
a tour of the capitals, virtually putting Austria up to auction and 
creating political dangers of the gravest kind. It was in this state of 
affairs that the League was asked to take up the thankless problem. 
The first thing that happened was that in place of these separate and 
critical negotiations in various capitals with opposing interests, all the 
States concerned sat round the League table and an international 
constructive scheme was threshed out. The whole technical force of 
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the League was mobilised and a highly skilled and expert plan was 
agreed upon and put into operation providing for Austrian reforms 
for foreign credit (which is already forthcoming), and for sufficient 
supervision to safeguard the proper use of the money. The result 
is that instead of dying, there is a good prospect that Austria will be 
restored within the next two or three years and the cost to foreign 
countries assisting in the scheme will have been almost nil. The 
mere record of the facts gives no adequate indication of the intensive 
negotiations which were necessary and which without any permanent 
organisation would at least have involved long diplomatic exchanges 
at a moment when speed meant half the battle. It is a striking 
example of the difference between separate piecemeal assistance 
given without control and without a plan, and real international 
co-operation providing for complete, comprehensive reconstruction 
and assistance. 


As things are judged at least as much by failures as by successes, it 
may be useful to go straight to the dispute between Poland and 
Lithuania, which has brought the League many difficulties and much 
criticism because it was unable to secure a settlement. There is a 
good deal to be said about this illustration of the natural limitations 
of the League, not only by its constitution but by the facts. It came 
before the League in the form of an appeal to prevent hostilities at a 
time when hostilities were threatened on account of the unsettled 
frontier line. The League had no competence to trace this line, as 
that was reserved by the Treaty of Versailles for the Conference of 
Ambassadors. The League struggled to bring the parties to an agreed 
settlement and over a long period tried every device to secure a satis- 
factory conclusion of the dispute. It sent commissions of enquiry, 
drew up from time to time provisional lines or neutral zones by a 
series of prolonged and arduous negotiations, sometimes in the Council 
itself and sometimes directly between the parties under the guidance 
of a member of the Council. The Council finally drew up with 
unanimity the terms of a general settlement which it recommended 
to the two countries, and in this recommendation it received the full 
backing of the Assembly; but neither power was ready to accept 
and all that the League could do was to continue its effort to prevent 
fighting. From the beginning, it had obtained from the Governments 
formal pledges to abstain from hostilities, and except for one or two 
minor local incidents, peace has been preserved during the whole 
political contest. The League, as has frequently been asserted, never 
assented to Poland’s incorporation of Vilna, and the definite frontier 
line which has recently been settled was entirely the work and only 
within the competence of the Conference of Ambassadors. It is a 
fair claim that the League has kept the peace in this special case of 
unfinished treaty-making following upon the wat. 
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Tue League has received both praise and blame for another Peace 
Treaty obligation with which it has had to deal, and that too, has its 
good points as compared with former methods ; at any rate, if the 
League’s decision was not the best, it was not a free decision, and it 
was not, strictly speaking, a League task. When the Supreme Council 
reached a dangerous deadlock over the partition of Upper Silesia, and 
the relations between England and France had become acute, the 
matter was at the last moment referred to the League for a recom- 
mendation. The League had to make this recommendation within 
the terms of the Treaty of Versailles and it stretched these conditions 
to the limit by insisting upon certain provisions to cover a long transition 
period. The immediate effect of this reference to the League was 
interesting. The bitterness of the controversy immediately subsided, 
the problem having been taken out of the sphere of polemics and put 
on to a more or less arbitratal plane. The Council, supported by all 
the technical knowledge and advice of the existing League organisa- 
tions, produced within a very short time a unanimous recommendation 
which was subsequently accepted by all the parties, and under the 
guidance of the League the provisions for the transition period were 
worked out into an agreed convention between Germany and Poland. 


THERE are one or two instances of the use made of the friendly right 
of any State Member to call the attention of the League to matters 
likely to interfere with good international relations. The first was 
that of the Aaland Islands, concerning which there was apparently 
little prospect of agreement between Finland, Sweden and the Islanders. 
An agreed solution was reached by which the Islands were attributed 
to Finland with definite conditions for autonomy and for the non- 
fortification of the Islands, subsequently included in an international 
convention. Finland was at that time not a Member of the League, 
but according to the Covenant assumed all the rights of membership 
and took her seat at the Council. 

Tue case of Albania goes a little further than that of the Aaland 
Islands. Albania’s frontier, like that of Poland, had been left undefined, 
and she was surrounded by covetous neighbours. Her territory was 
invaded and there was danger not only to Albania’s existence but to 
the peace of that nervous part of Europe. She was boldly admitted 
to membership of the League, and the League kept pressing the 
Ambassadors’ Conference to settle her frontier line. The threat of 
economic blockade had a remarkable effect upon Yugo-Slavia, some 
of whose forces were over the borders; the exchange immediately 
began to fall and the Government quickly accepted the League arrange- 
ment for withdrawal of troops beyond provisional area, pending final 
tracing of the line, which soon followed. This was carried out under 
the observation of a League Commission on the spot. Albania was 
finally freed from all interference by her neighbours, her status clearly 
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acknowledged, and she has since come to the League for advice and 
support on the lines of her economic and financial development. 
The Council has just recently appointed a financial adviser having 
behind him the whole experience of the Financial Committee of the 
League, and he is to be followed by expert advisers in other public 
services. The independence of Albania has been saved by continuous 


League effort. 

Great BriTAaIN took action under the provisions of the Covenant on 
a difference with France regarding French nationality decrees in Tunis 
and Morocco. Certain British subjects were concerned and the 
British Government, after some diplomatic exchanges with France, 
proposed that the matter should be referred to arbitration. The 
French Government refused, whereupon Britain immediately brought 
the matter before the Council and secured reference to the Permanent 
Court as to whether it was a matter of international concern or of 
French concern alone ; both parties undertook, in the event of a Court 
decision that it was international, to refer the dispute to some form 
of arbitration. ‘The Court did so decide, and the French Government 
immediately expressed its willingness for the Court to deal with the 
case itself, but it now seems probable that the two Governments will 
find a solution without carrying the procedure any further. 


THESE are merely selected illustrations, and could be amplified by a 
large number of other problems which have been before the League. 
It is not the intention here to give a catalogue of League achievements, 
but to endeavour to show the League in working order. There are 
many duties of a most difficult kind—some temporary, some per- 
manent—imposed upon the League by Treaties. It has an elaborate 
and carefully evolved procedure for dealing with the thorny and 
serious question of minorities. The League check on the administra- 
tion in Mandated territories has already started to work with some 
effect, and there is a long record of non-political business whose lines 
of development are wosth study. Two courses have been followed. 
The League has been used to meet sudden emergencies, as with the 
East European epidemics, the refugee problems, and the repatriation 
of 400,000 prisoners of war. In other non-political directions where 
it has not been possible to deal at once with the broad aspects, it has 
taken in hand what seemed ready for consideration and gradually 
gathered momentum. This process is illustrated in the way the very 
big problem of the equitable treatment of commerce has been tackled, 
as well as in the methods of work in connection with opium, in traffic 
in women and children, and, perhaps in a lesser degree, health. In 
all of these, progress is being pressed forward step by step to the 
heart of the matter. It is not dramatic, but it takes steady account of 
conflicting views and interests which have to be cautiously explored 
before the time becomes ripe for larger action. Perhaps a broader 
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instance and an extreme case of League difficulties of this kind is that 
of disarmament. In existing European circumstances it has obviously 
been impossible to secure effective disarmament. It depends upon 
forces which for the moment seem subject to no control, yet something 
is being done so that the League will not be unready when a more 
propitious time arrives. League Commissions, the Assembly and the 
Council are seeking basic principles. They are collecting com- 
prehensive data, they are pressing forward a little action here and a 
little action there, and are studying so far as they can the preliminaries 
for providing the sense of security which is at the root of the matter. 
In this and in many other issues, the world will find the League ready 
as soon as it is prepared to make full use of it. The machinery is in 
working order. It rests with the Governments of the world and the 
peoples whose servants they are to see that it is properly employed 
in the wide purposes for which it was brought into existence. 


H.R. C. 
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THE VITAL REVOLUTION®: by Victor Branford. 


Some have long been seeking a fulcrum of Life, of Mind and of 
Society, for the lever of science, beyond its present customary ones 
of Matter and Energy alone. But slowly and fitfully does this more 
vitalist science exert its influence on the body of scientific workers, 
on popular thought and on public affairs. In the hope of setting out 
what would seem to be the essentials of this oncoming tide of humanised 
science, and thereby doing something towards accelerating its reaction 
on Education, Industry and Politics, the present series of interpretative 
essays was designed. They outline a doctrine at once evolutionary, 
vitalist, and, in a deep and real sense, it may be hoped, spiritual. 
This doctrine is a Naturalism which sees and interprets Man as so 
rich in nature’s finer latencies, with their flowers of grace and fruits 
of freedom, as to justify, even demand, the word spiritual for the 
purposive part in life’s human drama. Throughout this volume has 
been sounded a dominant chord of two notes. Whether these notes 
be called Science and Sanctity, or Knowledge and Worship, or Power 
and Grace, or Certitude and Faith, or Synthesis and Vision, or Facts 
and Values, their harmony makes a unity characteristic of spirit. Regard 
that unity from the individual standpoint and it is Personality ; from 
the collective or social standpoint and it is Community. The fulness 
of life is in a growing integration of Self with Family in the Home, 
then of Personality and Community developing together through a 
widening range of interest and expression from Neighbourhood, City 
and Region, outwards to Nation, Civilisation and beyond. By starting 
early on this path, and advancing steadfastly throughout the life- 
cycle, may each one hope increasingly to experience the deepening 
harmony of spirit that goes with a dedicated life. 

Tuis is the way of historic achievement ; for the pioneers of civilisation 
and the founders of religions have trodden this path. It is the way 
of vital evocation; because nature’s conditions of fulfilment are 
present, and all the time. At each stage of the journey, life’s oppor- 
tunities of unfolding expand through widening range, through deepen- 
ing intensity also, yet this in concrete terms of science, those of 
interplay between organism and environment, between people and 
place. Assuredly is it the way to spiritual attainment, and for a 
reason long known to religion, and now beginning to be felt, even in 
some measure understood, by science. It is this. Progressively to 
identify one’s daily work of livelihood, of family and personal career, 
with an enlarging communal service, is to discover the central process 
of life’s fulfilment. Therein the practical and speculative elements 


*The concluding chapter of the forthcoming book Science AND SaNcTITY, of which 
some earlier chapters have appeared in this Review. 
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are harmoniously blended, while each retains its individuality in the 
making of the pattern. On the one side, there is the day-dreaming 
impulse of youth, which, continued into later years, may flame and 
rise to habitual exercise of ennobling vision, az in saintly and chivalrous 
lives ; or it may smoulder and sink to habitual practice of vice ; or 
it may oscillate in the ““ moonings ” of mediocrity. On the other side, 
there is the practical means of attaining towards the higher of these 
three ends, avoidance of the lower, redemption from the lowest. The 
revealing discovery is that the operative instrument of aitainment is 
also the instrument of redemption. It works through quest of an 
ever-intensifying awareness, or communion, between man and _ his 
milieu. In pursuit of life’s integrative purpose, there is liberated an 
incalculable power to gladden and lift up the heart. Quite literally, 
it makes sacred ; and that office it performs by enhancements which 
through sacrifice unloose the springs of rapture. This inner power 
of life-creative subordinates, or sacrifices, lower impulse and desire 
to higher. And, in the effort to discriminate between higher and 
lower, succour comes threugh a visioning of graces and perfections. 
Thus is lighted an inner beacon, which throws into shadow every 
impulse of immediate gratification. ‘The ideal of life seeking its own 
evolutionary purpose shines out from a dark penumbra of temptation. 
Disciplined by labour and communal service, refined by traditional 
cultures of mind and spirit, the day-dreaming habit implanted by 
nature is transformed into man’s ladder of perfection. 


THe practical result of up-looking sacrifice, eagerfully, joyfully, 
habitually made, is a dedication of life, and a consecration of its 
energies and properties, towards realising the picture of graces and 
perfections given in vision. The essence of worship is in this revealing 
power of sacrifice, and the consequent dedication of life to achievement 
of what is supremely worth whiie. And no matter how debased the 
day-dream may have become, there would seem to persist a saving 
latency of spirit to transmute its defects and disabilities to gracious 
vision by reciprocating interplay with sacrifice, which thus serves at 
once the purpose of redemption and of attainment. In either case 
the renunciations are found to return a hundredfold in the intuitions 
and appreciations of the inner being, with their deepening emotion 
of life abundant. 

A STRANGE similarity, approaching even to identity, begins to emerge 
between religious values of life-abundant and scientific criteria of 
life-in-evolution. That which sacred tradition has long seen, secular 
lore commences to see. The impulse to climb, warmed to feats of 
purposive sacrifice by the glow of vision is the means—means given in 
nature’s life, and thereafter elaborated by human insight and tradition 
—towards charging persons, communities, cities, with that fullest 
life which was of old called holiness. And that this harvest of holiness 
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may be again as of old gathered in the bright serenity, the militant 
peace, the noble deeds of a dedicated life, is, for the sociologist, no 
simple verification of antique tradition, but the ideal of evolution 
towards which life, in spite of all present clouds and storms, in- 
creasingly tends. 

Joyousness of vision, operating in mutual fertility with affirmative 
sacrifice, opens the casements of spiritual adventure. And life attains 
its goal, in measure that the liberated energies submit to the guidance 
of a practising wisdom, itself informed by an adequate fund of verified 
and orderly knowledge. Deep therefore in the purpose of nature, 
deep in the laws of life, no less than in human intention, is the marriage 
of science and sanctity. United for brief moments time and again 
in the past, they have nevertheless drifted asunder: and ever on the 
same grounds of estrangement : science giving way to pride in intellect 
and power, sanctity yielding to idolatries of ceremony, majestic or 
grotesque, ostentatious or pathetic. But these very temptations beset 
their respective groups and individuals afresh in each generation. In 
a thousand subtle ways they operate to repress or pervert the life of 
the spirit. How to evoke the countering latencies of life, how to 
develop, educate, marshal their activities in redemptive service inspired 
by vision of spirit triumphant—is not that our present version of the 
many forms assumed by the perennial riddle of the sphinx ? Each 
individual and each generation must in the nature of things, and 
through the limitations of life, solve the riddle anew, on pain of 
spiritual extinction. Yet the aid given by each line of age-long 
accumulating experience, the religious and the scientific, may be 
increasingly invoked for attaching them anew in an impassioned 

union. And why not this time more durable, if mutually fertilizing, 
associatedly growing ? 

A service of knowledge ancillary to the higher types of religion issues 

in growing volume from anthropology, psychology and sociology. 

Slowly but surely the waters from these newer wells mingle with those 

from older sources in a common irrigation of life’s channels. Promise 

of a new purity in religion is matched by prospect of a new fertility 

in science. Already men begin to use the word science less exclusively 

for the nineteenth century system of knowledge, bearing primarily 

on the external world, and accordingly upon the life of animate nature, 

and thence upon the outward development of man. With a confidence, 

stilt timid but augmenting with growing mastery, we are all learning 

to apply the methods of science to current observation and contem- 

porary research into the inner processes of personality, and even to 

the sources, outcome and mode of working, of group enthusiasms and 

communal aspirations. And from this scientific incursion into the 

whole field of spiritual and social activity, new lights are breaking upon 

the variegated scenes of the evolutionary drama. But it has to be 
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remarked with emphasis, and not without warning to a multitude of 
dabblers and dilletanti in things that are spiritual in little else but 
name, that the body of science, in thus undergoing a shift in its centre 
of gravity, yields nothing of its intellectual armoury ; on the contrary, 
this change but increases the range, depth and precision of its logic, 
since now also a logic of life. 


Tuis incipient philosophy of science is also, and of necessity, a doctrine 
of Relativity. But its central thought, in a sense, reverses the 
characteristic outleok of the relativity theory at present being 
popularised by physicists, astronomers and mathematicians. For 
instead of the material world, it is the realm of life to which all else 
is here related: and not by any arbitrariness of axiom or postulate, 
but as in the nature of things. Reflect that all our knowledge of the 
physical world comes to us through sense organs originated and 
developed by the impulses of life seeking an adaptation of organism 
to environment and conversely. Thus it is an undeniable fact that 
we know the material world only and solely as the environment of 
life. The reaction of this cardinal fact upon science can be sharply 
defined, if we remember that science has, for one of its major aims, 
the making of conceptual models to fit factual relations. The concept 
of life must be given the central place in the whole wide and varied 
field of science. In and through this concept of life must be har- 
monised all the sciences and of every order, if the unity of science 
is to be upheld. A literally Vital Revolution is needed to replace 
Matter and Energy by Life in the focus of the scientific orbit. Only 
thus can arise a oneness of science contributory to vision that is 
verifiable and integral. This profound truth, though obscured in 
modern times, has long been known and acted upon, as is recognised 
at once, if for the Latin word science is substituted the English word 
Knowledge. From primitive magic and animism, through the 
theologies and literatures of antiquity to their modern continuations, 
knowledge has surely been gathered, stored, arranged and interpreted, 
primarily in reference to its bearings on the needs, the powers, the 
processes, the origins, the purposes, the agonies, the ecstacies of Life. 
A departure from this vitalist tradition was taken by philosophy in 
its search for a system of knowledge, built up and unified by some 
“ principle,” “ entity,” or “ cause,” considered as operating “ objec- 
tively” ; which meant in most cases, proceeding independently of 
Life. Demonstrably belong to this metaphysical type of thought those 
modern philosophies of science, which like that of Spencer, compose 
their synthesis round the notion of mechanical causation; or like 
that now crystallising round the concept of a space-time continuum, 
which is but a variant of the Spencerian type, unless indeed the space- 
time continuum of Einstein be taken as an environmental condition 
of the life-process, which it surely is. 
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A vitaLisTt philosophy of science by returning to the central tradition 
of synthetic thought manifestly brings nearer an effective reunion of 
science and sanctity. To take for granted such a philosophy, and 
moreover in working order, is indeed a large assumption. But what- 
ever be the integral form of vitalist science that ultimately gains general 
credence, there are certain elements that may be fairly taken as implied. 
One of them is the broad division of the specialised sciences into 
three main groupings: (a) those directly concerned with human life 
and society in all their characteristic aspects ; (l) those that deal with 
the phenomena of the material world. The former may be designated 
the higher sciences and the latter the lower. Intermediate between 
that humanist and this physical group, and serving to link the two, 
would come (c) the sciences of plant and animal life. 

Tue phrasing lower and higher in reference to science, has run through- 
out these pages as a sort of refrain. And the suggestion all the time 
is this : that current industry and business, even politics and education, 
have come to be fatally dominated by the mode of thought which 
characterises the lower sciences. ‘The consequent bias of a hard and 

forbidding materialism is all the more perilous because so largely 
unconscious. By way of securing the emphasis of a concluding 
repetition, let us state again our main thesis, but now in terms of this 

contrast and struggle of lower and higher sciences. It is this: that 

the coming of a sounder economy, a finer politics, a truer way of 
popular thought, a deeper sympathy amongst all classes, is dependent 

on the higher sciences making good their natural filiation with the 

older humanities. There can be no other way to the fullest vision 

of life obtainable in our age of extending science, deepening scholarship 

and renewing religion. 


VictoR BRANFORD. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIOLOGY TO SOCIAL AND POLITICAL THEORY!: 
by Harry ELMER Barnes, Professor of the History of Thought 
and Culture, Clark University. 


VI. Cuartes Horton Coo.ey (1864- ). 


Proressor Coo.ey of the University of Michigan is a rather unique 
figure in modern sociology. The son of one of the foremost of 
American jurists and students of constitutional law, and enabled by 
a life-long association with a university environment to enjoy the 
best educational advantages of the day, Professor Cooley’s works are 
easily among the literary masterpieces of American sociology. His 
works draw quite as much upon the great monuments of general 
literature as upon the technical treatments of sociology. His mastery 
of the art of dignified expression gives Professor Cooley’s writings 
a very high degree of literary merit, not only in content, but also in 
form of expression. 

EQUALLY striking and more important in an estimate of his sociological 
contributions is Cooley’s avoidance of one-sidedness in his interpreta- 
tion of social phenomena, and the freedom of his works from that 
dogmatism so characteristic of many sociological writers. While 
treating social phenomena primarily from the psychological stand- 
point, he accords full recognition to the value of other lines of approach. 
In his own specialty of the psychological interpretation of the social 
process he avoids over-emphasising the importance of a single principle 
or formula and insists that the social process is constituted by many 
factors, all of which must be taken into account in any accurate treat- 
ment. Again, Cooley tends more towards a philosophical interpreta- 
tion of society than a strictly technical psychological analysis. His 
interpretation is not only philosophic in scope, but also in the method 
of approach. In reading Cooley’s works one can hardly escape the 
conclusion that his generalizations, keen and scholarly as they are, 
have been derived chiefly from books perused in the comfortable 
setting of the library, and not from a close personal observation of 
society in action. His admiration for Thoreau, whom he quotes 
perhaps more frequently than any other writer, seems to rest upon a 
certain degree of psychic affinity with that interesting figure in American 
literary history. But perhaps by this reserved and idealistic attitude 
Cooley gains in breadth and sanity of view, in that he thus escapes 





*For previous sections of this Study, see THE SocIOLOGICAL REVIEW for July, 1922, 
and January and April, 1923. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY 


the passionate but unscientific enthusiasm of the advocate and the 
social worker on the one hand, and the frequent narrowness and 
technicality of the laboratory psychologist and the statistical sociologist. 
In short, one may agree with Professor Vincent that “in his two 
volumes, HUMAN NATURE AND THE SociaL Orper, and SociaL 
ORGANIZATION, Professor Cooley has given to the public the best 
statement of the newer social philosophy which has yet been written.” ? 
THe method of the social process Professor Cooley designates as the 
“ tentative method ’—a developmental process which has no par- 
ticular conscious guidance or teleological implication. He describes 
this concept briefly in the following paragraph :— 

Ir we inquire more closely inte the interaction and growth of these forms 
of life we come upon what I will call the tentative process. This is no 
other than what is vaguely known to popular thought as the process of 
evolutionary “ selection,” or the survival of the fittest, and is also described 
as the method of trial and error, the pragmatic method, the growth of that 
which “ works ” or functions, and by other terms similar to these. Perhaps 
as simple a description.as any is to say that it is a process of experiment 
which is not necessarily conscious. That is, the trial of various activities 
and the guidance of behavior by the result of the trial may require no 
understanding of what is taking place.* 

Tue starting point of Cooley’s sociological system is what he calls 
the organic or synthetic view of social development. This is highly 
similar to the philosophy of Professor Hobhouse. His best formulation 
of this point is to be found in his comments upon Professor Giddings’ 
paper on “ A Theory of Social Causation ”’ read before a joint meeting 
of the American Historical, Economic, and Sociological Societies at 
New Orleans in 1903. He summarizes this fundamental element 
in his system in the following paragraph :— 

THE organic view of history denies that any factor or factors are more 
ultimate than others. Indeed it denies that the so-called factors—such as 
the mind, the various institutions, the physical environment, and so on— 
have any real existence apart from a total life in which all share in the same 
way that the members of the body share in the life of the animal organism. 
It looks upon mind and matter, soil, climate, flora, fauna, thought, language, 
and institutions as aspects of a single rounded whole, one total growth. 
We may concentrate attention upon some one of these things, but this 
concentration should never go so far as to overlook the subordination of 
each to the whole, or to conceive one as precedent to others.’ 

A LATER statement of the organic view of the social process is the 
following :— 

It is the aim of the organic view to “ see life whole,” or at least as largely 
as our limitations permit. However, it by no means discredits the study 





1AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy, November, 1909, p. 418. To these should 
now be added his third work, SociaL PROCESs. 

*SociaL Process, p. 8. 

’PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN Economic Association, Third Series, Vol. V., 
No. 2, p. 185. This is reproduced by Professor Small in AMERICAN JOURNAL 
oF SocioLocy, May, 1916, pp. 811-14. 
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of society from particular standpoints, such as the economic, the political, 
the military, the religious. This is profitable because the whole is so vast 
that to get any grasp of it we need to approach it now from one point of 
view, now from another, fixing our attention upon each phase in turn, and 
then synthetizing it all as best we can... . 

Ir should be the outcome of the organic view that we embrace specialty 
with ardor, and yet recognize that it is partial and tentative, needing from 
time to time to be reabsorbed and reborn of the whole. The Babel of 
conflicting particularisms resembles the condition of religious doctrine a 
century ago. when everyone took it for granted that there could be but one 
true form of belief, and there were dozens of antagonistic systems claiming 
to be this form. The organic conception, in any sphere, requires that we 
pursue our differences in the sense of a larger unity.’ 


As the basis of his general sociological system is the organic view of 
the social process, so the central theme of Cooley’s social psychology, 
like that of J. Mark Baldwin, is the doctrine of the inseparability and 
the complementary nature of society and the individual. He demon- 
strates that either is a mere abstraction when not considered in its 
vital relation to the other. The two aspects of the elucidation of the 
problem of the interaction and inter-relationship of society and the 
individual furnish the subject-matter of Cooley’s works and constitute 
a coherent system of social philosophy. The thesis is stated in the 
HuMAN NATURE AND THE Soctat Orper in the following paragraph :— 


A SEPARATE individual is an abstraction, unknown to experience, and so 
likewise is society when regarded as something apart from individuals. 
The real thing is Human Life, which may be considered either in an in- 
dividual aspect or in a social, that is to say a general, aspect ; but is always, 
as a matter of fact, both individual and general. In other words, “ society ”’ 
and “ individuals” do not denote separable phenomena, but are simply 
collective and distributive aspects of the same thing, the relation between 
them being like that between other expressions one of which denotes a 
group as a whole and the other the members of the group, such as the army 
and the soldiers, the class and the students, and so on.* 


Tue social phase of this dual process is epitomized in the following 
citation from the SociaL ORGANIZATION :— 


Boru consciously and unconsciously the larger mind is continually building 
itself up into wholes—fashions, traditions, institutions, tendencies, and the 
like—which spread and diversify like the branches of a tree, and so generate 
an ever higher and more various structure of differentiated thought and 
symbols. The immediate motor and guide of this growth is interest,’ and 
wherever that points social structure comes into being, as a picture grows 
where the artist moves his pencil . . . . Social organisation is nothing less 
than this variegation of life, taken in the widest sense possible. It should 
not be conceived as the product merely of definite and utilitarian purpose, 





4SociaL Pxocess, pp. 48, 49-50. 

*Op. cit., pp. 1-2. ‘The various aspects of this inter-relationship of society and the 
individual are dealt with in chapters on “ Suggestion and Choice,” “‘ Sociability 
and Personal Ideals,” “Sympathy and Communion,” “The Social Self,” 
“* Hostility,” ““ Emulation,” “ Leadership,” “‘ The Social Aspect of Conscience,” 
** Pe Degeneracy,”’ and ‘‘ Freedom.” 

*This is in accord with the central thesis of Ratzenhofer and Professor Small. 
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but as the total expression of conscious and subconscious tendency, the slow 
crystallization in many forms and colors of the life of the human spirit.’ 
ProvessoR COOLEY’s most important contribution to the sociological 
analysis of political processes and institutions is his discussion of 
democracy. especially in its American manifestations. The chief 
criticism which may be made is his tendency to treat as an apparently 
realized fact what is but an ideal and a quite unrealized aspiration. 
Cooley believes, with a certain amount of justification, that the dis- 
cussion at the present time of the merits of the various forms of 
government is largely scholastic. Democracy has become an inevitable 
tendency in the modern world, with its greatly increased volume of 
information and the improved facilities for its communication and 
diffusion. ‘‘ Discussion regarding the comparative merits of monarchy, 
aristocracy and democracy has come to be looked upon as scholastic. 
The world is clearly democratizing ; it is only a question of how fast 
the movement can take place, and what, under various conditions, it 
really involves.’’? Again, the mere technical constitutional form of 
government is of little importance as compared with the spirit and 
tendencies of the inhabitants of the state. The United States was not 
intended by the framers of the constitution to be a democracy. It was 
rather designed for a representative and somewhat aristocratic republic. 
Constitutional forms are, then, impotent in the face of the deeper 
forces which determine and transform the characteristics of a people 
or an age.® 


THE present age is one of an enlargement, a growing clearness, and 
a developing freedom, of consciousness. These tendencies are made 
possible by the increase in the quantity and quality of modern informa- 
tion and the unprecedented extension of the facilities for the diffusion 


1Op. cit., pp. 21-2. Cooley, in his SoctaL OrGANIZATION, considers the socialization 
of the individual in the primary groups of the family, playground group, and the 
neighbourhood, where moral unity and concerted volition originate, and where 
the primary ideals of loyalty, truth, justice, kindness, service, lawfulness, and 
Reales are developed. The growth of communication, which makes possible 
the development of wider social relationships, is examined, and its effects upon 
the growth of individuality and the superficial traits of modern civilization are 
noted. The “ Democratic Mind” is analyzed in a somewhat laudatory vein, 
in which he rejects the criticisms advanced by Lecky and Le Bon. Social classes 
are found to be of two main types: open classes, based upon the competitive 
rinciple, and castes, based upon hereditary distinctions. The conditions 
avouring each of these types are analyzed in detail and it is demonstrated that 
it is by no means certain that modern society will do away entirely with the caste 
principle. Institutions, as the moulds within which society functions, are 
examined, and the disorganisation of our older institutions in the modern transi- 
tional epoch is pointed out with due insistence upon the lack of any cause for 
dismay. The work concludes with an analysis of the public will, which he con- 
ceives to be the organ whereby society deliberately directs its own activities. It 
is in this section that Cooley presents his theory of State activity, in dealing with 
government as the most powerful and conspicuous aspect of the public will in 
the present stage of its organisation. Cf. Po.iticat SCIENCE QUARTERLY, 
September, 1910. pp. 517-18. 

*SociaL ORGANIZATION, p. 120. 

"Ibid., pp. 85-6. 
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of this increased volume of knowledge. Democracy, or the organized 
sway of public opinion, is but the public phase of this general move- 
ment, which may be summed up under the phrase “ the enlargement 
of consciousness.” * Democracy is not in its essence exclusively a 
political type: it is more a principle of mental, social, and political 
organization.* It is essentially an extension on a large scale of the 
primary ideals of loyalty, truth, service, kindness, lawfulness, freedom, 
and justice, which was impossible before the era of the modern im- 
provements in the communication of intelligence and the resulting 
enlargement of public consciousness. The chief problems of modern 
democracy are those which attend the effort to extend the operation 
of primary ideals to the larger areas and groups of the contemporary 
national state. Viewed froma functional standpoint, a true democracy 
is one in which the mass of the people “ contribute sentiment and common 
sense, which gives momentum and general direction to progress, and, 
as regards particulars, finds its way by a shrewd choice of leaders.”’ ® 
Democracy by no means implies the immediate control of the 
details of government by the people as a whole. A successful demo- 
cracy must be representative in its thought as well as in its political 
organization and direction. It must be able to secure the leaders that 
represent the best directive capacity of the group. The distinctive 
mark of democracy in its political aspect is not that it is independent 
of definite leaders, but rather that in a democracy alone are these 
leaders responsible to the people.* 

THE secret of the power of the leader and the psychological foundation 
of leadership is that the leader taps a source of repressed energy in 
the subconscious or instinctive regions of the mind.? No person can 
exercise an ascendency over another unless the latter has in him 
repressed and undirected energy which the personality and suggestive 
power of the leader may release. A person who is able to guide or 
suggest human action is by nature designed as a leader.* ‘There are 
a number of secondary qualifications of a leader. In the first place, 
he must be “a good deal of a man”; a person who is pre-eminent 
in something, if it is nothing more than train-robbing.* He must, 
like Bismarck, always appear to be easily the master of every situation.’® 
The successful leader must have strong convictions and hopes and 
must always appear faithful to these expressed beliefs and ideals.’ 
Inscrutability and incalculability are valuable traits for a leader to 








1SocIAL ORGANIZATION, . 107-118. 
*Ibid., p. 118. gi 
*Ibid., pp. 85, 118-20. 

*Ibid., pp. 52-5, 85-6, 118-20. 
*Ibid., p. 148. 

*Ibid., pp. 146, 404. 

"Human Nature AND THE Sociat Orper, pp. 283-5. 
*Ibid., pp. 289-93. 

*Ibid., pp. 293-4. 

*°TIbid., p. 298. 

"Ibid., pp. 310-11, 317-18. 
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possess, for they give a large range to the imagination of admirers and 
followers.! Finally, and perhaps most important of all, the successful 
leader must be able to interpret and appeal to the dominating tenden- 
cies and sentiments of his age.* It is in the ability to do this that 
leadership in a democracy largely consists. The great democratic 
leaders have been the men that have been able to grasp the trend 
of the currents of contemporary life and exploit them before their 
contemporaries were well aware of their existence.* 
THE unique contribution of the masses to the democratic system is 
found chiefly in matters of sentiment rather than ideas. The masses 
are more competent to express the vital social sentiments than the 
eminent or privileged classes. They are the closest to the springs of 
human nature. “‘ The common people, as a rule, live more in the 
central current of human experience than men of wealth or distinction. 
Domestic morality, religious sentiment, faith in man and God, loyalty 
to country and the like, are the fruit of the human heart growing in 
homely conditions, and they easily wither when these conditions are 
lost.”"* ‘The masses express this sentiment through the choice of 
leaders, whose wisdom is manifested by their ability to interpret and 
put into effect this popular sentiment. ‘“‘ The sentiment of the people 
is most readily and successfully exercised in their judgment of persons 
. . » « The plainest men have an inbred shrewdness in judging human 
nature which makes them good critics of persons even when impene- 
trable to ideas . . . . On this shrewd judgment of persons the advocate 
of democracy chiefly grounds his faith that the people will be right in 
the long run.””* The people are, however, only qualified to exercise 
control over the choice of persons; in impersonal matters, dealing 
with abstractions or technicalities, they are, in general, neither interested 
nor competent. On account of this limited ability of the people to 
express intelligent opinion upon matters of public policy, Cooley 
maintains that the initiative and referendum must have a proportionately 
restricted scope of application and usefulness. Democracy, thus, 
according to Cooley, is not the rule of the ignorant and vicious masses, 
as Lecky maintained, but is a system based upon the free and in- 
dependent choice of expert guidance by the people.’ 
*HUMAN NATURE AND THE SOCIAL ORDER pp. 313ff. 
*Ibid., pp. 321ff. 
*SociaL ORGANIZATION, p. 148. 
*Ibid., pp. 136-7. 
SIbid., pp. 142-3. 
*Ibid., pp. 129, 143. : = 
"Ibid., pp. 143-8. This faith of Professor Cooley in the ability of the people to 
choose competent leaders is probably the weakest part of his defence of democracy. 
The example of the Presidential election of 1896 which he cites in support of 
this doctrine is conclusive for that instance alone. The general political history 
of the United States is quite opposed to Cooley's thesis. The most competent 
and impartial observers have pointed out that it is one of the major indictments 
of our political system that it has in general been led in political matters by 
relatively mediocre men. Perhaps this is to be accounted for on the ground 


that the American system of partisan politics, in general, prevents the people 
from exercising a free choice of leaders. 
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AcaIn, democracy does not imply the domination of political life by 
impulsive and irresponsible crowds, as LeBon, Sighele and their school 
would contend.! A group of individuals never creates an excitable 
mob unless it lacks training in self-control and judgment. A veteran 
army of whatever size manifests none of the characteristics of a crowd. 
But a true democracy is just this very “‘ training in judgment and self- 
control as applied to political action.”” ‘‘ Nor is it merely in politics 
that this is true, for it is the whole tendency of a free system to train 
men to stand on their own feet and resist the rush.” Then it 
frequently happens that it is only the exaltation of group enthusiasm 
which is able to lift the individual out of the rut of routine and monotony 
on to a higher psychic and moral plane. Those who hold that demo- 
cracy is essentially and inevitably the rule of the crowd generalize 
from the excesses of the French democracy the nature of which they 
misinterpret. In short, “ there is really no solid basis in fact or theory 
for the view that established democracy is the rule of an irresponsible 
crowd,” # 


Coo.ey also analyzes De Tocqueville’s “dead level” theory of 
democracy, namely, the charge that democracy leads to a monotonous 
uniformity of traits and ability in a society and is hostile to the develop- 
ment of conspicuous talent. There are two aspects to the answer to 
this charge. In the first place, it is necessary to distinguish between 
that type of individuality which arises out of isolation, and the in- 
dividuality of choice which grows out of specialization. The former 
is destroyed by modern democratic conditions while the latter is 
accentuated.* In the second place, the “ dead-level” theory arises 
from the failure to differentiate democracy from the general confusion 
of the modern transitional age.‘ Our modern American civilization 
is confused and immature on account of its being a period of very 
rapid transitions in economic, social, spiritual, and moral standards 
and processes. Since distinguished works of art and literature seem 
to require a mature and settled milieu in which to germinate, the present 
confusion in American conditions is not well adapted to the production 
of men of distinction in these lines of effort. Again, our age in 
America is one of a “ diffusion ” of knowledge and service rather than 
one dominated by a striving after personal distinction. This is the 
only respect in which democracy has any bearing upon the lack of 
distinction in modern American society.* 


Fina.ty, Cooley raises the question of how far democracy is actually 
realized in America. He finds that America is largely dominated by 





*Ibid., pp. 151-155. 
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the capitalistic class, which is rather secure in its position because it 
is constantly drawing the best talent of other classes into its ranks.! 
This class has used and still uses its power to dominate most of those 
aspects of our life which it is to its material interest to control. At the 
same time, there is no such institutionalized deference to wealth and 
social position in the United States as there is to the hereditary aris- 
tocracy in England and other European countries. In reality, while 
we bow to the power of the rich and envy their material possessions, 
we often ridicule their distinctive customs, traits, and ideals.* 


Coo.ey’s treatment of the proper scope of state activity is found in 
that portion of his work on SociaL OrGANIZATION which deals with 
the general subject of the “ public will.” By the term “ public will ” 
he means “ the deliberate self-direction of any social group.” * Most 
of the great movements and structures of history have been the result 
of unconscious growth and adaptation. The very idea of progress 
is of modern origin, and still more recent is the conception that progress 
may be realized by the conscious directive action of the social group.* 
Consciously achieved progress is as much higher a stage than slow 
and unconscious advancement by struggle and adaptation, as thought 
and will are above habit and instinct in the mental processes of the 
individual. While there is no sign of a rapid generation of an adequate 
public will at the present time, there are indications that it is in the 
process of development.’ The state, however, is not the complete 
embodiment of the public will, nor the government the sole agent of 
its expression. ‘“‘ The true will of humanity never has been and is 
not likely to be concentrated in a single agent, but works itself out 
through many instruments, and the unity we need is something much 
more intricate and flexible than could be secured through the state 
alone. Like other phases of organization, government is merely one 
way of doing things, fitted by its character for doing some things and 
unfitted for doing others.”’ * 


In outlining his theory of state-activity, Professor Cooley makes the 
sagacious preliminary observation that there can be no valid absolute 
a priori dogma on this point. The desirable degree of state activity 
depends upon the other and more general conditions within a given society 
and must thus vary with different periods and societies. ‘‘ Hard-and-fast 





4SociaL ORGANIZATION,, pp. 256ff, 274ff. 

*Ibid., pp. 278ff. By far the most serious criticisms of democracy are the recent 
ones based on the results of intelligence tests. See the article by Mrs. Cornelia J. 
Cannon in the ATLANTIC MonTHLY, February, 1922, pp. 146-57. 

*Op. cit., p. 395. oat 

*In his later work, Soca, Process, pp. 405-9, Cooley modifies his view of progress. 
He inclines to believe that the concept of progress is largely subjective and 
incapable of demonstration. He would substitute the term “ development “— 
a more definite, objective and ascertainable fact. 

*SociaL ORGANIZATION, pp. 396ff. 

*Ibid., p. 403. 
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theories of what the state may best be and do, whether restrictive 
or expansive, we may well regard with distrust. It is by no means 
impossible that the whole character of the political state and of its 
relation to the rest of fe is undergoing change of an unforeseeable 
kind which will eventually make our present dogmas on this point 
quite obsolete.” * 

In regard to the question of the disadvantages and limitations of 
state-activity, Cooley adopts the position quite commonly maintained 
by sociologists, namely, that the machinery of government is adapted 
only to the performance of the more general and simple activities of 
society which concern the entire social body. ‘“‘ The most general 
defect of government is that which goes with its good qualities. Just 
because it is the most ancient and elaborate machine we have, it is 
apt to be too mechanical, too rigid, too costly and unhuman. As the 
most institutional of institutions it has a certain tendency towards 
formalism, and is objectionable on grounds of red-tape, lack of economy 
and remoteness from the fresher needs of the people.” * Of course 
this general objection to governmental action varies in its pertinence 
among the different forms and types of government—whether the 
government is despotic, autocratic, or democratic ; federal, state, or 
local. In general, the more democratic the government and the more 
local its character the less the objections to its action apply.* The 
necessary extension of state activity should, thus, take place mainly 
in the local governmental units. ‘‘ From such considerations it seems 
that local government, because it is on a small scale and because the 
people will presumably be more able and willing to watch the details 
of its operation, should be the sphere in which extension of functions 
has the most chance of success.”” Therefore, it seems that, if socialism 
is to have any hope of a successful application, it must be in the form 
of municipal socialism. ‘‘ There is nothing in it of that deadening 
uniformity and obliteration of alternatives involved in the blanket 
socialism of the central state.” ¢ 

Proressor Coo.ty lays down three criteria by which to judge of the 
desirability of state activity in any case. In the first place, the state 
may undertake those forms of activity where other agencies would be 
inadequate or harmful, such as, for example, waging war, maintaining 
order, and controlling monopolies. Secondly, the state should confine 
its activity to tasks which can be handled by simple and uniform 
methods, where the clumsy machinery of government will be of 
sufficient flexibility to cope with the situation. Finally, the state 
should only undertake functions that can readily be watched and 


1SOcIAL ORGANIZATION, p. 403. 
*Ibid., p. 404. 

*Ibid., pp. 404-5. 

*Ibid., pp. 407-8. 
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checked up by public opinion, so that class or inefficient legislation 
may be prevented.' 

OF all the non-political forms of social control public opinion is the 
most important and the most powerful. Public opinion is the organiza- 
tion of the sentiment of the group. It does not imply agreement 
between the different opinions of individuals but rather an effective 
organization of the general sentiment of the community. “ Public 
opinion is no mere aggregate of separate individual judgments, but an 
organization, a co-operative product of communication and reciprocal 
influence.” * Public opinion is as much higher than what is called 
“popular impression’ as the carefully reasoned judgment of the 
individual is above his off-hand impressions.* Public opinion is not 
the sum of the individual opinions within the group. “ It may be as 
different from the sum of what the individuals could have thought out 
in separation as a ship built by a hundred men is from a hundred boats 
each built by one man.’”’* Neither is public opinion the average of 
the opinions of the members of the group. It is rather the “ pre- 
ponderant feeling ”’ of the group, which seeks expression through its 
most able members. Hence public opinion, when freely formed, is 
usually considerably above the average of the individual opinions.® 
Again, public opinion is not uniform or a unity. It may be differen- 
tiated into general public opinion, which is participated in by all the 
members of the community, and special or class opinion which reflects 
the organized sentiment of some specialized or professional group.* 
It is the fact that specialists not only share in their own group opinion, 
but also in the general sentiment of the community which preserves 
the psychic unity and solidarity of society.’ 

THE rule of public opinion is latent and generally inactive. “ The rule 
of public opinion means for the most part a latent authority which 
the public will exercise when sufficiently dissatisfied w'th the special'st 
who is in immediate charge of a particular function. It cannot extend 
to the immediate participation of the group as a whole in the details 
of public business.” * Public opinion in such a case is organized 
and put into action by the press, or that part of the press which is not 
interested in perpetuating the abuse, and by the various voluntary 
reform leagues which may spring up at such a time. Upon the 
presence of an independent press and alert and powerful voluntary 





1SociaL ORGANIZATION, pp. 405-7. Cooley notes the similarity of his doctrines to 
those expressed by W. S. Jevons in his Mernops or Sociat Rerorm. 

*SociaL ORGANIZATION, p. 121: Cf. pp. 11, 122. 

*Ibid., p. 123. 

*Ibid., p. 121. 

*‘Ibid., pp. 123ff. 

*Ibid., pp. 126ff. ; ‘ _ 

"Ibid., pp. 129ff. Professor Cooley’s “ public opinion,” like his ‘ democracy ” is 
an idealized aspiration rather than a realized fact. Contrast his views of public 

a" opinion with those of Mr. Walter Lippmann in the latter’s Pustic Opmion. 

bid., p. 131. 
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associations for organising public opinion depends the degree to 
which public opinion will exercise an effective control over the conduct 
of public action. “ In a vigorous democracy like the United States, 
this process is ever going on, on a great scale and in innumerable minor 
groups: the public mind, like a careful farmer, moves about its 
domain, hoeing weeds, mending fences, and otherwise setting things 
to rights, undeterred by the fact that the work will not stay done.” 2 
ProressoR Coo.ey has given careful attention to the problem of the 
reconstruction of international relations and the possibility of building 
upon an international organization which will put an end to destructive 
warfare. The old ideals in the field of international relations have 
been outgrown and need to be supplanted by a more modern set. 
“TI think that the great lesson of the present European situation, 
regarding the state, is that it is now dominated by outworn traditional 
ideals, and that it needs above all things to regenerate these in accord 
with the character of modern life.” * With his characteristic idealism 
and optimism Professor Cooley believes that the historic events of the 
last century have furnished us with the materials out of which to 
construct this new international order. ‘The machinery of communica- 
tion has been improved to a degree which makes possible the technical 
basis for any degree of international organisation and unity. The 
indispensable pre-requisite for any stable international order—a 
definite system of national states—has now been realized. As the 
state grew out of the “ primary groups.” so the league of nations may 
evolve out of the independent nations of the present order. Modern 
democracy at least makes wars less likely, because the masses suffer 
most from war and because there is in a democracy no reason for 
precipitating a war to save a tottering autocracy. The development 
of self-government and modern industry has led to an unprecedented 
diffusion of organising ability and experience among the people. The 
lessons of the World War, while obviously but imperfectly learned, 
have at least shown the weakness of a régime of force and the futility 
of war to all parties concerned, What is needed, above all, is a change 
in the spirit of nations, so that they will admire justice and co-operation 
as much as they have esteemed strength and selfish aggression in the 
past. Force alone is as inadequate in an international order as it is 
fatal in a system of independent national states.‘ 

Tue logical outcome is an organic international life, in which each nation 
and each national patriotism will be united, but not lost, as individuals are 
united in an intimate group. Our national individuality will subsist, but 
will derive its guidance and meaning from its relation to the common whole, 


finding its ambition, emulation and honour in serving that, as the boy does 
in the play group or a soldier in his regiment. A spirit of team-work will 





*SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, pp. 132-3. 
‘Ibid., p. 133. 

*In a letter to the writer of September 3rd, 1916. 
*SociaL Process, pp. 255-67. 
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AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL SOCIOLOGY 


be substituted, we may hope, for that of unchastened self-assertion. There 
will be rivalry, not always of the highest kind, and even war may be possible 
until we have worked out the rules of the game and the means of applying 
them, but the moral whole will assert itself with increasing power. The 
new system means bringing the national state under social discipline, making 
it a responsible member of a larger society. Its significance is not to 
diminish, but to become of a somewhat different kind, like that of a woman 
when she marries, Hitherto not Germany alone but all the nations have 
clung to an individualism incompatible with any permanent international 
order and with any discipline except force. 

I po not look for any disappearance of national selfishness, even of the 
grosser kinds. Human nature has various moods, most of them unedifying, 
and the every-day grumbling, quarrelling routine of life will no doubt go 
on among nations as among individuals. But in spite of this we have idealism 
and a social order among persons, and we may expect that nations will have 
them also. We must organize both ideals and selfish interest, so that the 
former may work with as little friction on account of the latter as possible. 
Fundamentally both depend for their gratification upon a social order. 
THE unity of the international whole will be of a different quality from that 
of the nation, It will be less intimate and passionate and will lack the bond 
of emulation and conflict with other wholes like itself. There is a kind of 
conflict, however, which even an all-inclusive whole may undergo, namely, 
that with rebellious elements within itself, and this struggle for unity will 
enhance self-consciousness, as the Civil War did for the United States. 
The league of nations will not be merely utilitarian, though its utility will 
be immense, but will appeal more and more to the imagination by the 
grandeur of its ideal and the sacrifices necessary to attain it; and, as it 
achieves concrete existence in institutions, symbols, literature, and art, 
human thought and sentiment will find a home in it. And just as patriotism 
is akin to the more militant and evangelistic type of religion, so international 
consciousness corresponds to religious feeling of a quieter and more universal 
sort, to the idea of a God in whom all nations and sects find a various unity.* 


WHILE many will doubtless regard this presentation of the case as 
a statement of the problem rather than its solution, Professor Cooley’s 
analysis is an excellent prospectus of what must be secured if we are 
to have an adequate international system. Probably his most impotrant 
contribution is his convincing demonstration of the necessity of building 
the international order upon the foundations of a developed national 
state system, and his criticism of the pessimistic view that the psychic 
attitudes characteristic of the contemporary variety of nationalistic 
feeling cannot be altered in the direction of sentiments of justice, 
sympathy and co-operation. 


(To be continued.) 





*SoctaL Process, pp. 265-6. 
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THE PURPOSE OF CIVICS, AND HOW IT IS SERVED IN 
RECENT ENGLISH TEXT-BOOKS: by E. M. White, 
Lecturer in Civics, London County Council. 


Tue teaching of Civics is still in the experimental stage, and even 
the content of the subject is as yet undefined in academic circles. 
What is modern Civics? How does it differ from that dull subject 
of administrative details and duties that was once supposed to cover 
the sphere of citizenship ? 

Just as the function of the State has gradually extended to include 
dealing with such fields of the national life as Factory Laws and 
Education, Health and Housing, so our conception of a citizen has 
broken what might be called its legal bonds, and expanded into one 
of a social being, with connections all around him in art and science, 
with roots in the past and aspirations for the future—an entity of 
greater richness and interest. Citizens as forming the State, and the 
State as moulding citizens, interact with one another and complicate 
the texture of society. It is with this fuller idea of citizenship, and 
with the citizen as a member of an ever-enriching community that 
modern Civics deals. 

THE citizen is the inheritor of all that we understand by civilisation. 
As a citizen he can utilize all the achievements of his ancestors for a 
foundation on which to build his own contribution to the advancement 
of civilisation. Modern Civics inspires him with a wish to do this, 
and teaches him how his ancestors did it, and how it may be continued 
by his own generation in preparation for those who follow him. The 
idea of continuance is inherent in civilisation, as is that of co-operation, 
and the citizen is one link in the mighty chain of Humanity which 
stretches throughout time and round the earth. But Civics is not to 
be understood as including the whole of civilisation in its scope. Certain 
personal matters such as love and religious beliefs, certain aspects of 
art, philosophy, and ethics cannot properly be called civic. The 
derivation of the word hints at the limitations of the subject. Civitas 
was the Roman city, that is, a living together under governance, or 
as the Greeks would term it, in a political community. To prepare 
the citizen adequately for such living is the purpose of Civics ; and 
in order to do this a study must be made of institutions, customs, 
and tendencies, so that the citizen may realise whence and how he 
has come and whither he is going. 

Wuart results, then, should we expect, especially in regard to young 
people, after a training in Civics? For a permanent effect to be 
obtained, interest must be aroused and sustained ; so that the primary 
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THE PURPOSE OF CIVICS 


need, both in lessons and text-books, is a touch of imagination, such 
as presents the figures of Pericles or Edwin Chadwick as models for 
modern youth, or depicts the fighting of the dragons of disease, or 
war, or poverty, or ignorance, as deeds of knight errantry. Needed 
also is the spirit of interpretation which can elicit the wide meanings 
expressed by seemingly dull facts, such as the possibilities of enhancing 
the beauty and health of a town which underlie the payment of rates. 
Without interest the subject of Civics frustrates its very purpose, 
and it is better that youth should never hear the name than that the 
word should be associated with a deadening of the soul. 


ADDED to interest must come knowledge, and this should always be 
based on history: the growth of a district and its associations, the 
story of the efforts of past citizens whose work endures, the develop- 
ment of the institutions that have arisen as consequences of com- 
munity life, the expansion of the tie binding human beings into 
families, villages, cities, nations, League of Nations, and finally the 
great Family of Humanity—all this is included in the content of 
Civics study ; and also the detection of tendencies and a glimpse into 
the future. 

FINALLY, inspiration to service should result as the climax to the 
teaching of Civics. Unless a sense of devotion is aroused in the 
citizen-student, and his heart glows with enthusiasm for the good of 
his kind, his studies have missed their aim ; unless his mind quickens 
with appreciation and understanding of his surroundings he has 
searched in vain. The task of lecturers and teachers of Civics and 
of the writers of text-books on the subject is to kindle such flames 
and to spur on the efforts of young people. How have they succeeded 
in doing so to the present? Modern Civics may be said to date 
from the war, when a quickening—not an initiation—of social ques- 
tionings, suggestions, determinations, and experiments took place. 
Many text-books have been produced, and these show to some extent 
how the movement for a more complete Civic education is regarded, 
and the manner in which it is proposed to carry it on. Such books, 
a few typical ones of which are here reviewed, may be classified as 
those suitable for young people, those which recount experiments in 
teaching the subject, and those suitable for adults. 

Mr. WILson! attempts to extend the idea of citizenship beyond bye- 
laws and votes, and bases his talks to young people on history, literature 
and everyday interests. He says that 

“ the duties of the citizen are not mere matters of red tape and Bumbledom, 
and when discovered and apprehended they need not overshadow the 
delights of the citizen—which include delight in his own activity, in his 
country and fellow-countrymen, as well as in ‘ the infinite variety’ of the 
world outside his native land.” 


?THe Compete Citizen: by Richard Wilson. Dent. 2s. 6d. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


Starting with the individual citizen he chats on personal duties, with 
a very interesting section on historical habits, and another composed 
mainly of beautiful quotations on home-making. Then, following a 
like method, he takes the widening circles of school, village and town, 
county,, the state and government, Greater Britain, the League of 
Nations, and Citizens of the World. Very readable, with its touches 
of history, poetry, and humorous common sense, the book forms an 
excellent introduction to the subject, and would cause young citizens 
to desire to extend a study begun so pleasantly. The varied illustra- 
tions—an old English cottage, London Bridge in the Middle Ages, 
King’s College Chapel, an election scene, and a peep at Venice, are 
a few selected at random—enhance the interest. 


Mr. Hovsetey in his Reader' has not shown the imaginative gleam 
to the same extent but he introduces more facts, and builds up a 
fairly complete picture of the British Constitution. In urging his 
young readers to work for the future he sketches an ideal city, but 
it is a mistake to place in it “‘ model tenements ” for workers. He 
uses literature to illustrate his themes, but the quotations are usually 
hackneyed, and might not be read through. Of more value are such 
suggestive remarks as— 

“We take too much for granted, think only of our comparatively modern 
Industrial Revolution, and forget what painful experiment and thought 
were necessary before men could produce, use, and control fire, make use 


of plants for food, fibre, and timber, and capture and domesticate some of 
the wild animals around them.” 


Mr. BLakiston’s book® is adapted to the syllabus of the British 
Association Committee on Training in Citizenship, and follows the 
lines of the ordinary text-book. It gives the usual information about 
King and Parliament, Local Government, Law and Justice, Public 
Health, Education, &c., all of which is useful, but the book is lacking 
in wide interpretation. Civics is defined merely as “ the rights and 
duties of a citizen”; it is implied that civilisation consists of houses, 
roads, shops, posts, railways, and labour and time-saving appliances ; 
the “ three hopes ” of every British subject should be self-expression, 
justice, freedom. It is doubtful whether the first requisite of modern 
Civics—interest—would be aroused in young readers by a perusal 
of these facts and platitudes, correct as they are. The chapter headed 
“Some Civic Problems” is disappointing, for the only problems 
mentioned are Luxury and Waste, Drink, and Betting and Gambling. 
Such matters as Housing, Unemployment, better and more extended 
Education, or Social conditions in general, are not introduced as 
waiting to be solved. 





1AN ‘bemmonecrony Reaves in Crvics: by E. E. Houseley. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 
*ELementary Crvics: by C. H. Blakiston. Arnold. 
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THE PURPOSE OF CIVICS 


Mr. Lay! discusses what he calls “ everyday social problems for the 
nation’s youth,” and his forms a very good supplementary book that 
encourages thinking by means of suggestive questions and well-put 
problems. When the question of health is discussed Mr. Lay points 
out what remains to be done, as well as giving rules of health made 
in the 6th century B.C. by the Chinese sage, Confucius. In the same 
interesting way, of passing through history, and looking to the future, 
the problems of education, wealth, labour, occupations, liberty, govern- 
ment, and the League of Nations are dealt with. There is a short list 
of biographies at the end, and throughout subjects for essays and 
discussions are frequent, as well as useful suggestions for practical 
doings. ‘The economic theory underlying some of the remarks is 
rather out of date in these days of paper currency and credit schemes, 
but otherwise the book is a good attempt at setting before the nation’s 
youth the elements of which that nation consists. 


THE next two books are for the use of teachers, and give the experiences 
of some who have attempted to teach Citizenship, the one through 
history and the other through politics. Miss Madeley,* who has 
taught History in a High School and a Training College, thinks that 
“the curriculum of the school should be definitely and recognizably 
related to life as we mean it to be lived,’”’ and there is no subject that 
accomplishes this to a greater extent than Civics. Her efforts are all 
in the right direction, though she is strangely wrong in saying, while 
writing of independence of judgment, “‘ Few teachers can do much, 
and the History teacher less perhaps than others,”’ for what can give 
more material for judgment than the varied actions and interactions, 
the thoughts and ideals, the imaginings and feelings of mankind on 
the globe? And this is History. However, in her conception of 
history, she does break away from that of the nineteenth century 
text-book and says :— 

“* We sometimes do not know what we may include, we frequently do not 
know what we dare exclude because we are not sure of our purpose. And 
so we constantly leave by the wayside the most fruitful topics, and burden 
our lessons with the deadest of dead matter. We load our memories with 
the battles and genealogies of the Wars of the Roses, the ministries of 
George ILI., the terms of some defunct treaty or some long-repealed bill, 
and we leave untouched craft history which might give new life to our 
technical training, studies in social life which might bring a new sensitiveness 
into human relations, and political discussion which would give both a 
new zest and a new efficiency to citizenship .... . . The History teaching 
that aims specifically at the making of the citizen will need some re-orientation 
of subject-matter and some reconstruction of method, but it will gain an 
ease and precision of purpose and technique, which will more than com- 
pensate for the conventional knowledge, the vague picturesqueness, or the 





‘CITIZENSHIP : by E. 2 S. Lay. Macmillan. 1921. ry i 
*Hisrory as A SCHOOL FoR CrTizENsHIP: by H. M. Madeley. Oxford University 
Press. 1920. 4s. 6d. 
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detailed exactitude which it loses. The History teacher who adopts the 
query, ‘ How will this help towards citizenship?’ as a test of fitness, will 
find very many pleasant things released, and very much tedious stuff 
abandoned, and will gain a definiteness of aim, and a certainty of touch, 
which no theory of general culture can give. And the History teacher who 
achieves the civic orientation will share more certainly perhaps than any 
other member of the community in the work of reconstruction.” 

AN attempt at holding a Politics Class, in a Boys’ Public School, Was 
made by the authors of THe ScHOOL AND THE WorRLD. Civics would 
have been a better term (and it might not have aroused so much 
opposition), for in their political education the promoters included 
history, ethics, and philosophy, as well as lectures on the principles 
of science and economics. In fact they claim that “ all that is best in 
the scientific mind, all that is best in the literary and artistic mind, 
all that is best in the religious mind, must be brought to bear upon 
the problems of your corporate life’’ ; and they also ask “‘Why should 
not the modern world be studied in the same noble and disinterested 
spirit as that in which the best of the old teachers studied the world 
of Greece and Rome?” This should be exactly the method for the 
study of Civics, with the addition of a study of the story of civilisation 
in the past, for, though the scheme here outlined and the ideas pro- 
mulgated made for tolerance and breadth of view—‘‘ From first to 
last we stood for the examination of all points of view. We were 
for reading the views of those we disagreed with, not for abusing them 
unheard or burning their books unread ’’—yet it did not have a 
sufficiently firm basis in the sense of a historic foundation. More 
preparation must be given before present-day problems can be 
discussed with adequacy. 


THE question of a historical basis in the study of modern Civics is so 
fundamental that mention must be made of a book? which, though 
not on Civics specially, yet includes it, and places it, and all other 
subjects, in right relation to education and the story of mankind. 
They are subordinated to “ the complete drama of industry, research, 
love of beauty, speech, politics, and visions of the future,’’ which is 
“the history that should take chief rank in education, ... . . and 
should form the central feature of the training of young citizenhood, 
..... and all other forms of instruction—moral, civic, religious, 
esthetic, intellectual, practical, occupational—should be grouped 
around and subordinated to this central conception.” The aim of all 
education, including training for citizenship or for any other aspect 
of life, is to inspire to Service, for, the author says, “‘ Let the per- 
sonality be ever so rich in powers, and let the development be ever 
so original and remarkable, the supreme objective is still service, end 





1Victor Gollancz and David Somervell. Published by Chapman and Hall. 1919. 5s. 
*History THE TEacHER: Epucation Inspirep By Humanity’s Story: by F. J. 
Gould. Methuen. 4s. 
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THE PURPOSE OF CIVICS 


the purpose of education is still to convey the social message to youth. 
The highest genius, more than all other expressions of humanity, 
is subject to the law of duty.”’ It is interesting to note, in the com- 
prehensive scheme outlined, the place of Civics. In a brief recapitula- 
tion Mr. Gould gives the following “‘ chief lines of training ” : 
(1) PuysicaL, including discreet views of sex-responsibilities, facilitated by 
bjology, shadowed through the finer elements of literature, and consecrated 
by religious appeal. 
(2) Mora, giving grace (as just hinted) to the physical life, fostering the 
historic sense, supporting social ideals, finding practical expression in 
associated pursuits and amusements, and aiming at service of Family, 
Country, Humanity. 
(3) AEsruetic, cultivating love of beauty in the arts, environment and 
personality. 
(4) INTELLECTUAL, realised in systematic study of the sciences and conscious 
development of a sense of logic, never without deep respect for the simple, 
everyday common sense, which is the basis of all valid philosophy. 
(5) Practica, that is, directed to service of the commonwealth through 
maky-sided industry, and a citizenship (Civics) which takes intelligent 
account of economics and social finance. 
THE four following books! are similar in that they provide the usual 
facts—in connection with the British Constitution and its administra- 
tive details—that are considered necessary for the citizen to know. 
Each regards the citizen as the limited being who votes and pays 
rates, and largely disregards his social inheritances. ‘They are merely 
text-books, but quite reliable as to the data they contain. 
Mr. F. R. Worts has written a book intended for young students 
but also made suitable for adults. He gives the usual details in 
connection with local and central government, making the usual 
mistake of commencing with the State instead of with the family, 
which is, according to the founder of Sociology, “ the eternal school 
of social life.” The study is scarcely concrete enough in that there 
is much talk of rights, privileges, duties, freedom, &c., with insufficient 
illustrative material. This metaphysical method is apt to weary 
young readers. In the narrow sense CITIZENSHIP is a satisfactory 
text-book, but there are so many of them ! 
IN compact form Mr. W. D. Aston sets forth much handy information 
for the citizen. The two parts of his book deal with (1) the general 
rights and duties of citizenship, and (2) a sketch of English institutions 
up to date. The scope is limited, but there is no pretence at making 
more than a reference book, and as such it is quite adequate, and 
better than a more pretentious treatise. 
‘Tue ELEMENTS oF THE Dutins AND RiGHTs oF Crrizensuip: by W. D. Aston 
' (University Tutorial Press). 4th edition, 1921. 38. 6d. THe ENGLisH 
Cimizen : His Lire anp Duty: by C. H. Wyatt. (Macmillan.) New edition, 
1922. THe Ricuts anp Dutigs or a Citizen: by H. E. Malden. (Methuen.) 


10th edition, 1923. 2s. 6d. Crrizensmip: ITs MEANING, PRIVILEGES, AND 
Dutiss: by F.R. Worts. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Revised edition, 1921. 4s. 6d. 
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Tue late Mr. C. H. Wyatt’s book has been brought up to date with 
regard to facts, but it is curiously behind the times in some of the 
ideas expressed, especially when dealing with philanthropy, thrift, 
and other such nineteenth century virtues. It contains a good sum- 
mary of government, education, the fighting services, and the other 
usual items of Civics text-books, and the pictures of various pablic 
buildings throughout are an interesting feature. . 


Mr. H, E, MAupen has revised his book, first published in 1894, but 
he still leaves, here and there, conventional admonitions, unsuited to 
the 2oth century. In his historical sections he shows the improve- 
ments that have accrued to the present day, and he also appreciates 
the courage and honesty of citizens in bygone times. A useful glossary 
of civic and governmental terms is appended, and this adds interest 
to the usual items about law, taxes, government, &c. 


Dr. Jones! acknowledges that his book is not correctly named, and 
he offers his elementary treatise on man as a social being, the rise of 
civilisation, theories of the state and its evolution, &c., to readers 
who are not inclined for the study of the ordinary works on political 
and social psychology, as a “ trial trip without terrors, a guide that is 
inclined to gossip.” It takes a wider scope than the usual Civics 
text-book in that it first discusses man’s nature as an emotional and 
reasoning being before passing on to such subjects as Parlia- 
mentarianism and Imperialism. He looks to the future, and thinks 
that “ the most interesting and most important human ideals now in 
the early vigour of their careers, are those of Socialism, Internationalism, 
and the League of Nations.” As an introduction to Sociology, of 
which subject Civics is a section, the book stimulates interest in that 
most complex of sciences. It is constructed to show the citizen as a 
many-sided being, and politics as concerned with more than legalities. 


Mr. SHaw Desmonp has chosen a good motto for his book*—‘“‘ Citizen- 
ship is not theory—but life.” Although he considerably antedates 
the sense of citizenship by claiming “ the Stone Man’”’ as the first 
citizen, and although he sees the progress of civilisation as “‘ a sort 
of ascending spiral stairway,” yet his historical sketch is valuable, 
and illumined by such remarks as— 


“ IT must not be forgotten that, despite the democracy of the Greek citizen, 
his was a democracy built upon slavery .... . Yet we have to remember 
that slavery was an advance upon the cannibalism or slaughter of captives 
which preceded it.” 


“Ir is indeed true that the majority is always wrong and always right ! 
It is wrong in the sense that all advance comes from minorities, in the first 
instance from individuals. It is right in that . . . . it works out true in time.” 








1A PrimER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE : by R. Jones. Constable. 1922. 4s. - 
*CiTizensHiP : by Shaw Desmond. Hodder and Stoughton. 1922. 6s. 
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THE PURPOSE OF CIVICS 


“ CrrTIzENsHIP has its life apart from mere political forms, which gives it 
its unique force as a politico-social corrective.” 

His history is faulty in places, as when he speaks of the Republic of 
Greece evolving a State Socialist bureaucracy, and when he asserts 
that “the position of woman under Christianity as compared with 
her position under paganism was indeed as light to darkness.” But 
his ideals are sound and wide, and he wishes “to see Citizenship 
placed high on the scale of men’s thoughts and educational schemes, 
and with it a broadening of the whole idea of education and human 
evolution.”” ‘Though rather wordy and overlong, the treatise is worth 
the attention of adults, but many of the points touched upon are too 
controversial for young people. 


JupGeD by the standard mentioned at the beginning of this article— 
the arousing of interest, the imparting of knowledge, and the kindling 
of inspiration—the majority of books on Civics partially succeed in 
one, and fail in the other two aims. They succeed in imparting a 
knowledge of a section of the subject, but fail to interest or to inspire 
beyond a very limited extent. In general they plunge into the climax 
of citizen effort embodied in the State, instead of approaching the 
growth of the sense of citizenship in family and village life ; but, 
without understanding the beginnings and bases, it is impossible 
fully to appreciate the present, or to plan adequately for the future. 
To confine the sphere of citizenship within the narrow limits of 
Parliament and Town Halls, as most of them do, is to condemn the 
subject to dullness, and to harp on “ rights and duties ” is to frustrate 
any hope of inspiration. 


ILLUSTRATIVE material is scanty ; no principle should be announced 
or ideal erected without examples, even if they lack fullness ; “* wise 
saws” are greatly enhanced in value by “‘ modern instances.” Bio- 
graphies are mostly lacking ; yet what is more interesting or inspiring 
than to read of the efforts and mistakes, the hopes and successes, of 
ordinary citizens “‘ of like passions” and opportunities as ourselves, 
faced with difficulties and opposition, but still persevering in following 
the gleam of Utopias in the distance ? There should also be more 
suggestions as to practical doings, methods in which citizens of all 
grades of capacity and with varying opportunities, could serve by the 
giving of time or energy. The study of Civics should induce the desire 
to improve upon what is indeed appreciated but beyond which progress 
draws. For the continuance of civilisation is the citizen’s concern. 
This always has been his concern, under different forms and by 
differing modes ; but the affairs of the community are continually 
widening, and the concept of politics correspondingly broadens. It 
is this never-ceasing expansion and increasing complexity that the 
authors of Civics text-books generally fail to grasp. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


To sum up, the essentials in the proper study of Civics are— 

(1) a histerical background to give the basis of the present, with the 
comprehension that those of bygone days workcd among difficulties, 
but handed on a worthy inheritance ; 

(2) a grasp of the position, limitations, 2ad opportunities of the citizen 
of to-day ; é 

(3) an understanding of seme of the significances of events with the 
ability to detect the tendencies of the time. 


To young people only the beginnings of such a study can be given ; 
and whatever they learn should always end with a sense of unfinish, 
and the realisation that problems of all kinds await their solution. 
The adult citizen having perused the books giving him his foundation 
can find practical Civics all round him—in everyday life, in houses 
and streets, among unemployment and industrial troubles, in the 
changing ideas of money, and currency, and credit, in proposals for 
reform, in educational schemes, in foreign affairs, and in the welfare 
of the commonwealth. Help will be found in the volumes issued 
under the editorship of Professor Patrick Geddes and Mr. Victor 
Branford,' but for the fully prepared citizen the chief text-book will 


be the daily papers. 
E. M. Wuite. 





“The Making of the Future” Series. Williams and Norgate. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL BASIS OF ECONOMIC THEORY: 
by Gilbert Slater, being a paper read to the Sociological Society 
on 15th May, 1923. 


FIFTEEN years ago, in his “‘ Introduction to Social Psychology,” 
Professor William McDougall impeached the current handling of 
Economics together with that of other social sciences. “ It is,” he 
said, “a remarkable fact that psychology has not been generally and 
practically recognised as the essential common foundation on which 
all the social sciences—ethics, economics, political science . . .—must 
be built up.” . . . . “ Political Economy suffered hardly less ” (than 
Ethics) “ from the crude nature of the psychological assumptions from 
which it proposed to deduce the explanations of its facts. It would 
be a libel, not altogether devoid of truth, to say that the classical 
political economy was a tissue of false conclusions drawn from false 
psychological assumptions.” 

Few people will be found, I think, to dispute the justice of this 
accusation. I did recently, to my astonishment, discover a professed 
student of economics who claimed that the assumption that every 
human action is the result of a hedonistic calculation of the pleasures 
and pains likely to ensue, is perfectly valid, and a sound foundation 
for economic science. Generally, however, we have frankly abandoned 
the old psychological basis of economic theory, with the temporarily 
awkward result that economics, having lost touch with the science 
which is its indispensable preliminary, drifts about like a ship which 
has lost its anchor. It has therefore been a cause of surprise to me 
that economists have taken very little notice of the fact that an eminent 
psychologist has tried to come to our rescue by offering us, not only 
a truer psychology, but also one more to our purpose, an exploration 
of the springs of human action, of the impulses and desires which use 
the intellectual processes as their servants. It has been said that 
the characteristic attitude of the British mind in the presence of a 
new theory is like that of cows when a new rubbing post is put up in 
the pasture, first they look at it, then they butt at it, then they use it. 
That, I submit, is precisely what we must do with Mr. McDougall’s 
Social Psychology. 

Wiru all due apologies, both to you, and to Professor McDougall, for 
the sake of convenience I venture to boil down the fundamental part 
of the “ Introduction to Social Psychology” into four propositions :— 
(1) Tue ultimate springs of human action are to be found in certain 
primary instincts. 

(2) IN the behaviour of an instinct we observe (a) an external stimulus, 
(6) an active response to that stimulus, and (c) a corresponding rush 
of emotion. The active and emotional responses to the stimuli which 
excite them are the result of inherited and innate disposition. 
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(3) More than one primary instinct may operate on the same individual 

simultaneously, each one modifying, or reinforcing, or inhibiting 

another, or others. Secondary or complex emotional and other 

responses are thus aroused. 

(4) The primary instincts, with their corresponding emotions, are : 
The Instinct of Flight and the Emotion of Fear. 


me » 9» Repulsion “4 » Disgust, 

a » 9x Curiosity ae » Wonder. 

me » 9» Pugnacity aa » Anger. 

i » » Self Abasement ,, » Negative Self Feeling. 
m= » 9» Self Assertion ,, » Positive Self Feeling. 
» Parental Instinct and the Tender Emotion. 

» Reproductive ,, » Sexual pe 

» Gregarious ,, and an unnamed corresponding emotion. 
» Inquisitive ,, with its emotion. 

» Constructive ,, ee ae 


THESE major instincts, together with certain minor ones, like the 
instincts which prompt crawling, walking, etc., complete the list of 
primary instincts. 

Wits the first three of these propositions I have no quarrel, in fact 
I accept them whole-heartedly. They seem to me most helpful and 
valuable. But when I come to the above list of Primary Instincts 
and Emotions I become conscious of the fact that I approach the 
subject from a different angle, that I have my own preconceived ideas 
and acquired methods of thought. Here, too, I find all that Mr. 
McDougall says very interesting and helpful, but that in order to 
link up his psychology with my economics I must treat his statements 
as so many lumps of raw material, needing to be re-arranged and 
supplemented, so many blocks of stone to which I must add the 
cement, in order to construct out of them the foundation for Economic 
Theory that I require. This different approach leads me to four 
critical observations. 

(1) THE instinct which bulks largest in the eye of the economist, and to 
which he is perhaps apt to direct his attention too exclusively, is entirely 
omitted, viz.: the Instinct of Nutrition and the emotion of Hunger. 
(2) THE instinct in which economists, with one or two brilliant 
exceptions, are singularly deficient, the instinct of laughter, with its 
accompanying joyful emotion, the emotion of Humour, must also, 
I contend, be recognised as a Primary Instinct. 

(3) IN some instances what are, according to Prof. McDougall single 
instincts, are, in my opinion, groups of allied instincts. Thus, for 
example, I do not think we should speak of “‘ The Parental Instinct ” 
but “‘ The Parental Instincts.” It is one instinct in a hen to sit upon 
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eggs, another to turn them over periodically, a third to scratch the 
ground and cluck to make the chicks look for worms, a fourth to 
cover them with her wings when she sees a hawk overhead. These 
are all parental instincts, and perhaps the emotion which accom- 
panies each instinctive action is in all four cases identical, though, 
not being a hen, I do not feel certain about that. But as in each case 
the stimulus is different, and the instinctive action different, by Prof. 
McDougall’s own test, it appears we ought to recognise in the above 
four different parental instincts in the hen, with of course others which 
I have not mentioned. In human mothers the instincts belonging 
to this group would be very difficult to enumerate. This criticism 
may appear at first sight a verbal quibble, but it is in fact a point of 
departure for a further argument. 

(4) But, as indicated above, my main point of criticism, from the 
point of view of economics, is the need for re-arrangement. I do not 
see the underlying idea behind Prof. McDougall’s order. Why does 
he put the Instinct of Flight before that of Repulsion, and the Instinct 
of Pugnacity after that of Curiosity ? So far as I can see it might just as 
well be the other way. No doubt his reasons are, for his purposes, 
sufficient. My acquired habits of thought demand an alteration. 


It is, I contend, the right attitude of mind for an economist to look 
upon human life as an interplay of Action and Reaction. Action is 
what the individual human being does to what is outside him, Reaction 
the effect upon himself of his doing it. We cannot say, as in Physics, 
that Action and Reaction are equal and opposite ; we cannot even say 
that in any particular case Action and Reaction are equally important ; 
but we have to recognise (1) that Action is necessarily accompanied 
by Reaction, (2) that in the consideration of each form of human 
activity the economist must direct his attention to the Reaction as 
well as to the Action, (3) that over the whole field of human life 
Reaction is at least as important as Action, and (4) that a useful basis 
of classification of human activities is to be found in the attitude of 
the mind of the doer towards the results as Action or Reaction of his 
deed. A blacksmith strikes the hot iron on his anvil with a hammer, 
he thinks only of the horseshoe he is making, and not at all of the 
reaction on his nerves and muscles, that is Work. A Civil Servant 
strikes a golf ball on the tee with a driver, at the moment he thinks 
only of the motion he desires to give to the ball, but his object in going 
to the course, and making up his mind to hit golf balls with clubs, 
was the Reaction to be effected thereby. That is Play, and the principle 
of Play is that the attention is fixed on an Action which is entirely un- 
important, ignoring, at the time of acting, the Reaction which is the 
real object. The same Civil Servant, however, when he does Miiller 
exercises after his morning bath, does fix his mind on the desired 
Reaction. We have no definite word properly to denote that type, 
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and that type only, of human activity, but, alas, one of the appropriate 
terms is Boredom. Lastly, to revert to the blacksmith, he takes a 
young apprentice, and makes him fashion horseshoes. To the 
apprentice the important thing is the horseshoe, the Action ; to the 
master it is the skill which the apprentice acquires by practice, the 
Reaction; that is Education. 

I recret I must add that I do not know of any text-book or treatise 
in which this fundamental principle of Economics, that life must 
be viewed as Action and Reaction, is clearly set out. But I think it 
is clear that progress in Economics has been achieved largely by a 
growing, half-conscious, recognition of the principle. List widened 
out the admission of English economists that protection of infant 
industries might be advisable into the broader theory that increase 
of productive power is more important than immediate commercial 
advantage. A community by establishing, let us say, a flannelette 
factory, thereby acquires not only so much flannelette but also some 
increase in the arts of the use and repair, perhaps also of the con- 
struction of textile machinery, of the organisation of labour, and 
commercial organisation for the purchase of raw cotton and sale of 
cotton manufactures. In other words, he called attention to the 
importance of the Social Reaction accompanying Industrial Action. 
Nassau Senior, in condemning the reduction of the hours of labour 
in factories on the ground that the whole of the profit was made in 
the last hour, directed his attention exclusively to the process as 
Action; the later treatment of the same question recognises the 
importance of the Reaction on the workers of their activities in the 
factory. Andsoon. The Economist here gains much by the linking 
up of Economics and Geography. He and the Geographer are both 
concerned with the relations between man and his environment ; 
the Economist starting with man, and man’s activities operating on 
his surroundings ; the Geographer with Nature, and the effect of 
the place-environment on man. It is a great gain to keep both ideas 
present in the mind. 

For this reason I dislike the manner in which the familiar doctrine 
that the Factors of Production are Land, Labour, Capital and Organi- 
sation is ordinarily presented in the text-books. ‘The presentation 
which I prefer takes a diagrammatic form, which may be termed 
“The Industrial Pyramid.” 

WE start on the bilateral basis; on the one side the soil, sunshine, 
rain, air, seas, and all other forces and raw material supplied by 
external nature, clumsily called “ Land,” on the other Man, with 
his hunger and thirst and other instincts and passions, his brain and 
his muscle, clumsily termed “ Labour.” If on the one hand man 
operates on external nature in order to exploit its forces and raw 
materials to his greater advantage, if he threads the surface of the earth 
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with roads, railways and canals, plunges into its depths to win coal, 
oil and metals, creates farm buildings, factory towns, harbours, sea- 
ports and imperial cities, the things that he uses and operates on react 
upon him equally, and the result is gain in knowledge, skill, ability 
to co-operate, readiness to appreciate law and order, in the “ Immaterial 
Capital ’’ which resides in the human body and soul. Also, as a man 
going up a ladder must lift the right and left foot alternately and 
equally, so humanity, in achieving industrial progress, must at its 
peril make the development of the material apparatus of industry 
and the acquisition of mental and spiritual aptitudes keep pace with 
one another. 

ONE merit of my diagram, to my mind, is that when we have con- 
structed it, we have, of course, following Prof. Geddes’ maxims on 
the handling of diagrams, to turn it upside. We get then the reversed 
pyramid. Human operations on external nature have been destructive 
as well as constructive. 











Spoliation and destructive Vicious and criminal 
exploitation of nature. habits. 








Strikes and lock-outs. 
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Ir we have irrigated the Punjab we have turned much fair land into 
desert by reckless destruction of forests; if we have domesticated 
ce’.ain species of animals, increasing their numbers and utility, we 
' ve exterminated others, robbing the world of much beauty. If, 
perhaps, we have attained intellectual powers and moral virtues 
beyond the scope of primitive humanity, we have also added to the 
variety and depravity of our crimes and vices. Our Intra-Business 
Organisation is liable to be upset by strikes and lock-outs; our 
arrangements for mutual co-operation between business and business 
by frauds, bankruptcies, and efforts to drive too hard bargains and to 
evade fulfilling unfavourable contracts. Last, and worst of all, our 
Social and Governmental Organisation sometimes breaks down, and 
plunges us into civil strife and anarchy ; sometimes, by its misdirected 
energy, plunges us into War. The Economics of Waste, of Loss, 
of Vice, Crime and Folly, of Production of Illth, to use Ruskin’s 
word, side by side with the Production of Wealth, is a branch of 
the subject which should receive adequate, and not separate, treatment. 
ComInc then to the examination of the springs of human action by 
this Economico-Geographical approach, we have to regard instincts 
as results as well as causes, results of necessary activities arising from 
vital relationships between the Ego and the Non-Ego. This view 
gives a logical basis of classification, though we shall find that there 
are instincts which cut across our lines of demarcation, by virtue of 
being rooted in more than one vital relationship. 


Tue Classification works out as follows :— 


Group A. INSTINCTS ARISING FROM RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE 
INDIVIDUAL AND THE NON-HUMAN ENVIRONMENT. 

THESE again may be subdivided into instincts related to anabolic 
and catabolic activities, or regarded as tending to form pairs of counter 
instincts or groups of instincts. 

(a) Tue Instincts of Nutrition, the positive ones that impel eating 
and drinking, and the negative ones of repulsion from excessive or 
injurious foods. The latter, I think, are the primary root of Prof. 
McDougall’s Instinct of Repulsion and its accompanying Emotion 
of Disgust. 

(6) Instincts in relation to Danger. 

Here again I think we must distinguish a Positive Instinct, the Instinct 
of Adventure, with its emotion of joyful excitement ; and a negative 
instinct, Prof. McDougall’s Instinct of Flight, with the emotion of Fear. 


(c) Instincts of Play. 
THERE is obviously a whole category of positive instincts prompting 
to varied muscular activities, of which crawling and walking are referred 
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to by Prof. McDougall, mostly excited by the condition of the blood 
and muscles themselves, but partly by external stimuli. Thus we 
can see a well-defined instinct among children to pursue anything that 
runs away; and an instinct to dance to the sound of music. The 
accompanying emotion is fairly well expressed by the French term 
“joie de vivre.” Balancing these positive instincts are negative 
instincts for repose. 


(d) INsTINCTs in relation to goods and chattels. 


Besive the Instinct of Construction which Prof. McDougall recog- 
nises, I think we must also admit its corresponding negative, the 
Instinct of Destruction. The unholy joy of a mighty smash is perhaps 
keenest among small boys, but quite apparent also in cinema audiences, 
bank holiday crowds and University undergraduates ; and I thought 
I detected it among the ladies of the W.S.P.U. when they made their 
raids on shop windows with stones and hammers. 

I FANCY, also, with the positive Acquisitive Instinct there is a corre- 
sponding negative instinct to scatter things and throw them away. 
Tue above is, I think, a list complete enough for my immediate 
purpose, of instincts arising from the vital relations between the 
individual and the non-human environment. Far more interesting 
and worthy of more careful study are the instincts arising from the 
human relationships of Sex, Parentage, and Social Life. In this 
study many people show what I regard as a perverse disposition to 
reject the necessary and obvious key to understanding. That key, 
I hold, is the fact that each human being has two parents. A man 
is as much the son of his mother as of his father ; a woman as much 
the daughter of her father as of her mother. An instinct which is 
created by a vital necessity of the life of one sex is transmitted as 
an inherited innate disposition, capable of being passed on again by 
inheritance, in the other sex also. 

Tue effect of the working of the principle of inheritance is conveniently 
illustrated by the cognate case of inheritance of physical sexual 
characteristics. Darwin long ago pointed out that male sexual 
characteristics which, like the horns of a bull, are developed in the 
young animal, are found in males and females alike ; but that those 
that are developed after puberty, like the horns of a stag, are found 
in the male offspring only. The reason is obvious. What the bull 
calf and the cow calf inherit is a physical disposition to grow horns 
from birth, and that disposition manifests itself in both. What the 
young stag and hind inherit is a disposition to grow horns when the 
semen begins to be diffused through the body by the blood; and 
that manifests itself in the stag, but not in the hind. Similarly with 
instincts. A cock of a broody breed inherits the disposition to sit on 
eggs of his own laying. That disposition is necessarily dormant in 
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his own existence, but it can be transmitted to his female offspring ; 
for reasons similar to those that make it incumbent on breeders of 
utility poultry to keep cocks of good laying breeds, and on cattle 
breeders who aim at high milk production to select bulls of good 
milking strains. Hence sexual and parental instincts must be classified 
under the two heads of Special Instincts, which arise from the vital 
functions of one sex, and function in that sex only, because the necessary 
stimulus cannot act on the other; and Generalised Instincts, which 
arise from the vital functions of one sex, but are manifested in both. 


Group B. INSTINCTS ARISING FROM THE SEXUAL RELATIONSHIP. 


Tuese are first the male and female reproductive instincts, which 
are quite distinct ; since a different stimulus in each excites a different 
response, and that response is, undoubtedly, accompanied by a different 
emotion. These two emotions are peculiarly intense, and they are not 
easy to describe; and there is a particular difficulty in comparing 
them, nobody having experienced both. So much for the Special Sex 
Instincts. What are the Generalised Instincts? Prof. McDougall 
points out that the emotions of positive and negative self-feeling are 
closely associated with sex; and Miss Harrison goes on further and 
asserts that in males the function of sex is associated with positive 
self-feeling, or the emotion of elation and domination, and in females 
with negative self-feeling, or the emotion of submission. The 
behaviour of animals gives much confirmation of this theory ; and it 
seems to be supported by a pretty unanimous consensus of opinion 
among those students of psychology in detail, the poets and novelists, 
from the time of the ancient sage who declared that 


“A woman, a , and a walnut tree, 


The more you beat them the better they be.” 

Tuis being so, we are, I think, entitled to regard the instinct of 
domination and self-assertion as a generalised sexual instinct, having 
its biological root in the male sexual function ; and the instinct of 
submission and loyal acceptance of the dictates of a stronger will as 
another generalised sexual instinct, having its biological root in the 
female sex function. 

But, by the law of inaeritance referred to above, the instinct of 
domination is as well developed and active in the general conduct 
of life among women as among men, and the instinct of submission 
also functions equally in both sexes. 

Forty odd years ago, in a periodical which circulated in manuscript 
only, I made an attempt to analyse the nature of humour. The 
explanation that I gave was the result of the linking up in my mind 
of some observation of specially crude forms of humour with a vivid 
description which I had read of the experience of an Arab in Northern 
Africa. Frightened by certain warning sounds, the Arab climbed a 
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tree, and presently there appeared underneath a fine lioness and a 
huge lion, both evidently excited, and the lion roaring from time to 
time. Presently there were answering roars, and another great lion 
appeared, and the two lions fought, the lioness meanwhile watching 
the combat from close by, purring and gently waving her tail. The 
combat was furious and equal and only ended when both the com- 
batants lay dead on the ground. Then the lioness got up, and smelt 
the corpses and licked the wounds, then slowly stalked away, still 
purring. I argued that for our savage and non-human ancestors such 
combats, though usually ending less tragically, were probably normal 
incidents of courtship, and that the outburst of joy with which a 
suitor would view the tripping up of a rival by the unobserved root 
of a tree as he came bounding to the attack with stone axe in hand, 
and the sudden relaxation of the strain of mind and muscle with its 
resulting instinctive laughter, was the emotion of humour in its original 
form. I have never since seen any reason for altering this opinion. 
The same conclusion was reached by Mr. Stephen Leacock in an 
essay published a few years ago. In fact the very richness, the full 
flavoured quality of the laughter emotion, indicates its origin, for the 
instincts connected with the sex relation are characterised by heat 
and intensity in their accompanying emotions, while those connected 
with the relation to the non-human environment are cooler and steadier 
in their emotional content. 

THE Instinct of Pugnacity should, I think, be regarded as having a 
double root, partly springing from the relations between humanity 
and the non-human environment; but also to be classed under the 
generalised male sexual instincts. 


Group C. INSTINCTS ARISING FROM THE PARENTAL RELATIONSHIP. 


It is, of course, the relation between mother and offspring which is 
the chief, in fact nearly the sole source of these instincts. "The maternal 
relationship, like the sex relationship, is a mutual one, giving birth 
both to instincts in the parent in relation to the offspring and in the 
offspring in relation to the parent ; further, these instincts are both 
special and generalised, and the generalised maternal instincts, while 
originating in the functions peculiar to one sex, become by inheritance 
the property of both. 

THE generalised maternal instincts and their accompanying emotions 
have been very adequately dealt with by Prof. McDougall under the 
terms “ The Parental Instinct and the Tender Emotion.” I have 
above suggested that the plural number should be used instead of 
the singular. And I must lay stress upon the immense importance 
of the fact that these instincts function in men on the average just 
as powerfully as in women. As the appropriate stimulus to these 
instincts is some close physical or emotional connection with some 
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smaller and weaker person, and as they are further excited by any 
approximation to infantile softness and smoothness, they are liable 
to be aroused in men by women, and in the mixture of emotions 
excited in a husband or lover, the parental emotions springing from 
the maternal relation are, I submit, an important element. 
In the child the maternal relationship gives rise to specific instincts, 
like that for sucking at the breast, and no doubt also to a generalised 
instinct. That, I suggest, is the instinct of attraction to the big and 
strong. A baby in his mother’s arms will stretch out his hands to 
his father, and again show a disposition to leave his father to cling 
to a visitor if he be a bigger man. Perhaps the specific child instinct 
of sucking persists through life, and helps to supply the basis for the 
great tobacco industry. Pretty certainly the generalised child instinct 
does play its part in adult life. There is a controversy on the question 
whether there is such a thing as a specific Religious Instinct, theologians 
generally saying that there is, and psychologists denying it. The truth 
in my opinion is that theologians are right in holding that in religious 
emotion there is an instinctive element which cannot be identified 
with any of the instincts commonly zecognised by psychologists ; but 
that this particular element is the emotion of the generalised child 
In the phenomena of their actual functioning there is naturally a very 
close resemblance between the generalised child instinct and the 
generalised female sexual instinct, so close that it is difficult in any 
particular instance to discover which is functioning, or whether only 
one is, or both are. There is a somewhat less close resemblance 
between the generalised male sexual instincts and some of the 
ised maternal instincts. But the confusion by certain followers 
of Freud of parental with sexual instincts seems to me to be as mistaken 
scientifically as it is deplorable ethically. 


Group D. INSTINCTS ARISING FROM SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 


Tuese instincts are later in origin, and less deeply rooted and less 
powerful than those of groups B. and C. The possibility of the 
existence of organised society does not depend so much on instincts 
arising from functions which only became vitally necessary when 
social life was evolved as upon the generalised sexual and parental 
instincts. Social organisation implies leaders and followers, the 
generalised male instinct of self-assertion supplies the former, the 
generalised female instinct and the generalised child instinct supply 
the latter. The attainment of good social organisation depends in 
the main on the functioning of the generalised maternal instinct. 

We can, however, agree with Prof. McDougall in admitting a specific 
gregarious instinct shared by man with sheep, deer, and other mammals, 
which is one of the forces which have brought great cities into 
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existence. But I maintain that we can detect in ourselves another 
specifically social instinct, arising from the social needs of primitive 
life, the instinct to combine in order to attack some person, group of 
persons, or thing, regarded as a common enemy. This is the instinct 
to which Rudyard Kipling refers by implication in his lines 
“God be thanked, whate’er come after, 
I have lived and toiled with men,” 


and Walt Whitman in 


“I will make a continent indissoluble 
By the love of comrades, by the manly love of comrades.” 


THis instinctive emotion of Comradeship, this “ manly love of 
comrades,” apparently can only attain its highest pitch of intensity 
among brothers in arms engaged side by side in such warfare as was 
waged by the little city states of Greece against one another. The 
next most favourable soil is that of partnership in enterprises involving 
toil and danger, hence we have a Western American literature of 
comradeship which elevates the word “ pard ” into something sacred. 
The members of a Rugby XV. or rowing eight get something of the 
same emotional baptism, but in the life of London of to-day the love 
of comrades probably gets its strongest stimulus from the relationship 
between the man and woman of the intellectual proletariate who, 
though poor, marry young, and who struggle hard, but never despair- 
ingly, for tolerable subsistence. ‘This instinct also has, I suggest, 
its ugly manifestations ; I would suggest that the tendency of school 
boys to combine together to persecute a new boy, or a boy of marked 
individuality, is an example. That tendency appears to be instinctive, 
and the associated pleasurable emotion is, I think, that of being one 
of a group united against an outsider regarded as a common enemy. 


WE have now all these Primary Instincts and Emotions which Prof. 
McDougall acknowledges arranged on a basis which should be, I 
think, satisfactory to the economist ; and have further brought into 
our classification certain alleged Primary Instincts which he does not 
acknowledge. The most important question with regard to instincts 
for the purpose of our present enquiry which has been left untouched 
is, I think, the question whether esthetic appreciation of beauty of 
form, colour, and sound is due in any degree to special primary 
instincts. It may be held that the instinct for Construction is wider 
than the term implies, and that the love of Order is part of it; and 
that this is one element in esthetic appreciation ; it is also obvious 
that sexual and maternal instincts play a considerable part in deter- 
mining both the quantity and quality of our sense of beauty. Dr. 
L. P. Jacks remarks very forcibly, in “‘ Smokeover,” 

“a world cut up into half-acre allotments, canopied by smoke, 

where the hooting of motors never ceased and the glare of head- 

lights was never extinguished, where the larks were all served up 
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on toast, could be borne by most of you—if only the Clubs were 

comfortable, the newspapers piquant, the cinemas attractive, the 

public houses well warmed and the beer good. But a world without 

beautiful women would be intolerable to everybody.” 
NEVERTHELESS the joyful emotion which apple blossom in spring, or 
a carpet of bluebells under the oaks with the sunshine stealing through, 
can arouse in us, does not seem to me to be explicable by any of the 
instincts either on my list or Prof. McDougall’s. 
I CAME upon this question once in an economic discussion. I was 
putting forward my hypothesis with regard to the origin of the use 
of gold for money. Gold, I suggested, though a rare metal, was 
probably one of the earliest known, if not absolutely the earliest, 
because it is found in the pure state, and in the condition which it is 
found is noticeable. Attention would be drawn to its chemical in- 
activity, which would be regarded as an extraordinary power of resisting 
decay, disease and death; and this quality in gold would, on the 
principles of contagious magic, be transferred to the wearer of gold. 
This magical virtue of gold is, in fact, still an article of belief among 
a good many more than 99 per cent. of the population of India. Gold 
ornaments being thus regarded as immensely desirable, but by reason 
of the scarcity of gold, difficult of attainment, the wearing of them 
naturally confers great social prestige upon the head of the family 
in which they are worn. Swank value is added to magical virtue, 
and currency value follows as a natural consequence. But the 
friend to whom I expounded this theory held that I ignored the most 
important fact underlying the economics of gold, the fascination for 
the human mind of its lustre. Does the sight of gold arouse an 
instinctive pleasurable response ? I have my doubts. But when the 
Norfolk labourers, after their strike, said “‘ we want bread and roses,” 
that strikes me as an expression of a true, though not perhaps 
a primary instinct. 

GILBERT SLATER. 


(Part II. to follow.) 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


A Note on Grapuic MeEtuops, ANCIENT AND MOopern. 


IntRopucTION. The following has been written rapidly and offhand—withcut 
a thought for publication—as a letter to a friend, arising out of a conversation 
on a point raised in the recent OUTLINES OF CHINESE ART, by J. E. Ferguson 
(New York, 1921): hence its personal tone. But the question raised is 
a general one, and one needing to be put to others than my correspondent : 
while it may be found more easily and quickly readable from the freedom 
of self-expression and illustration permissible in a letter—and which would 
have been restrained had a formal paper been intended ! 


I. 
Txoucu I enjoyed that book, and learned from it, its main value to me 
was just in the point its author thinks least of, viz., the (for him—legendary 
and imagined) origin of Pictographs and Ideographs in common, or of the 
former especially from the latter. This to me is a clue of great importance. 
I have been using pictographs and ideographs, together and separately, 
all my life ; and I am more pleased than I can say to find this Chinese legend 
that they arose in common. Thus, though I use few words oftener than 
Biology, and write it so to others, yet in all my work and manuscripts, my 
thought, and even teaching, I use either a pictograph— 
often a scarab (sometimes a “ Key of Life,” ete.)—or 
an ideograph—a rectangle of eight compartments 
(denoting what, for me, are its eight sub-sciences). 


II. 


Wur this clue so interests me needs a word of explanation. From childhood 
till now I have been roaming, eagerly interested in every region, from its 
landscape to its nature-details (geol. bot., zool.) yet also its human interest 
and story; its possibilities too, for work of constructive kinds: hence, 
since then, my general sociology, my civics and Town-Planning. I have 
eagerly and widely read, but above all I have collected—graphs, plans, 
pictures. Hence my quarter of a mile of Cities and Town-Planning 
Exhibition here (as in past years in other cities). Thus in short I am an 
eager and hungry “ visual” but to a very limited extent “ auditive.” (Per 
contra, the scholar is commonly auditive, more than visual, though of course 
sometimes both.) 

Out exploring in Mexico, as a young man, my eyes gave way ; hence nearly 
three months in darkness, with periodic bleedings well nigh to exhaustion 
(with depressing knowledge of in this respect a bad line of descent). In 
this period the reflection was pressing— What can a blind visual do with 
himself?” And then learning to “ see ” (as the blind say) with fingers— 
the solution came one day (when feeling the frames of the outwardly obscured 
and shuttered panes)—‘“ Graphics! Notations! (and raised in relief). 
These graphics are not merely of mathematical or statistical use. They can 
be employed to express ideas of all kinds—physical and chemical, biological, 
and why not social also? Geographic use obviously, with (concrete) reliefs 
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and (abstract) projections : Historic use obviously, with its superposed strata : 
so why not for other studies, even though apparently remote as yet from 
gtaphic presentment ? ” 

Tuts idea grew. “ Why not the graphics of the sciences—of their relations 
—and of the Charting of Life? And why not devise the chessboards of 
its great games ?—and towards better playing of them?” 

Recovery followed : yet with permanent gain of “ seeing with fingers” and 
development of “‘ Thinking Hand.” Convalescent, but forbidden to read, 
I played chess for my month’s voyage home, and then gave it up for these 
more general chequer-games. Graphic methods have thus been my central 
occupation for the past 45 years, and the main device of treatment of all my 
various interests—({thus actively continued, as would have ordinarily been 
impossible, in such variety, on usual empiric and auditive methods). 


Ill. 


I HAVE thus used graphics well-nigh as constantly as computers do logarithms 
(hitherto “the supreme labour-saving invention”) and at last beginning 
to write my long-dreamed Opus syntheticum—with its bold (but I submit, 
demonstrable) thesis: That though the Globe and atlas of the geographer, 
the historic charts of the historian, the models and axes of the crystallographer, 
the and stereometrigrams of the chemist, the diagrams of the mor- 
Pp ist (from Goethe’s “ metamorphosis” of plants onwards) the 
statistics of the economist or demographer, etc., etc., are regarded as but 
their more or less empiric and separate devices: these now admit of 
co-ordination, into graphic harmony and unity, as the universal language of 
the sciences. And thus as the means of co-ordinating knowledge, from the 
multifarious and divergent dis-specialisms of the modern University and 
Encyclopedia—and into an ordered unity, harmony, and orchestration. 
This should be appreciable, even by the “ plain man,” just as for music. 
And thus, just as he can be trained to take his part in a musical or choral 
function, with due relation to the whole—so as specialist (and better than 
ever) he thus becomes con-specialist, and with his fellows also. 


In other words our various studies are not merely analytic ; and towards 
sub-synthesis at most—called Botany, Archeology, Geometry, Bacteriology, 
Economics, Radiology, Ethics, and so on indefinitely, without any adequate 
co-ordination of these. The Sciences, of all kinds, naturalistic and 
humanistic, can not only be best treated in sub-sciences and details, by 
graphic methods, but may also increasingly be orchestrated, separately and 
even together. In short, seen at will, as imtra-co-ordinated, inter-co- 
ordinated, and even compenetrant. How the last of these? In Life : and 
this of course above all Social Life. (Hence Sociology, in abstract, City 
(and Civics) in concrete.) 

But Life is active, not merely reflective: and thus with its division of 
labour; to and through all occupations, to the thousands of the Postal 
Directory—yet with their co-ordinations also. Whether planning this small 
city where I am writing, or studying big Edinburgh, or Dublin, or the New 
Jerusalem itself, this is a graphic process. And this not simply for the 
concrete streets—but also abstractly for all they mean—as the Via Dolorosa 
and Holy Sepulchre for the Christian, the Mosque of Omar for the 
Moslem, the Wailing Wall for the Jew. Religion, ethics, politics and 
more ; even philosophies and theologies ; poesies or what you will, are all 
capable of notation—almost as mathematics itself—as music. So why not 
with similar power, and progress? Notations are thus not simply records 
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or abstracts; they are also capable of being developed into “ Thinking 
machines” of each subject (like Calculating-machines already). 
Now all this varied business of notation is strict science—continuous with 
that of the Atlas. How has that reached its present accuracy? By com- 
bining the (concrete) shrunken landscape, (i.c., pictograph), with the 
(abstract) “ Cartographic projection” (Mercator’s and later ones), with 
the charting lines we call parallels and meridians—{i.e., an ideograph). In 
short, thus topography becomes topometry ; and more. 

Concrete .... pictographed 

—} = MAP. 

Abstract .... ideographed } 
Way not then map whatever you desire clearly to know, and understand ? 
Now at length it is plain how one (who knows nothing of Chinese) is over- 
joyed to find that the Chinese have a legend of this common origin and 
association of pictograph and ideograph! And further, though Ferguson 
(and doubtless other scholars too) may see nothing in this, I am compelled 
to disagree with them—and to suspect them as auditives primarily, in so 
thinking ; and not viswals primarily, as (not simply I am, but) the Chinese 
admittedly have been, and still predominantly are. 





IV. 

It will be seen from the above, that one has not in the least been working 
from historical cultures, or from reading pictographs, whether Egyptian, 
Amerindian, or other. As little from those of the Religions—western or 
eastern, or their mythologies ; nor from the symbolisms, e¢.g., of the Free- 
masons or Rosicrucians, nor from the old divinations, magics or— 
“* Mancies.” Think of me as still one of Huxley's assistants, working away 
in the laboratories or fields of that or of kindred schools to this day ; and 
too ignorant of the learned world of schola:ship, like my brother scientific 
men for the most part. 

Yet as my “ Charting of Life ” has proceeded, and my “ Atlas of Graphics ” 
advanced, these diagrams, which were derived direct from meridians and 
parallels, from geologic (and archeologic) sections and so on, without a thought 
of any of the above older symbolisms, turn out, every now and then, not only 
similar to, but even identical with those of ancient learning in mythologies, 
in religions, and even in magic! So too with those of the poets—as from 
Hesiod, to Dante, or now in young Map ee to-day. The geometric logic 
too, first invented for myself—and then found to be Cartesian—I next find 
—quite by chance—in folk-lore, in alchemy, and in old magic,—and now 
I suspect that Pythagoras was master of this very game ! 


AGAIN in a Jain temple, I have seen a woman of the people 

carefully laying out, with rice-grains, the exact schema I thought + 

my original contrivance—not only of that “ game of (nine squares 

of) life” I have taught a good many friends, but with one of its 

needed refinements which I have rarely time to show ; viz., the sub-divisions 
of each of the nine into four quarters: yet these kinetically 
related (not merely statically separated as above,) by a sign of 
movement, hit on, worked out, before knowing it as the 
ancient and world-wide “ Swastika.” 

Now any one of these might be a chance coincidence : but in some cases 


the calculus of probabilities can be applied, viz., when the number of 
coincident squares, etc., are definite, as is often the case. 
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Tuus the graphic “ Charting of Life ” of many past lectures and expositions 
—(be it right or wrong is not here the question)}—brings out mine fields of 
the Subjective life, and those related to mine corresponding fields of the Objective 
life: in brief nine kinds of “ visions,” “‘ dreams” (idea-systems) to nine 
kinds of “ deeds.” Yet so purely was this scheme worked out on grounds 
of biology, psychology, and sociology in combination, that there was at 
first, and for some considerable time, no thought of this as connected with 
Greek culture or mythology. But some time after this schema was first 
clearly worked out (now 20 years ago), I chanced to be reading and reviewing 
a book on Australian Anthropology—and saw how that simple life worked 
out upon my squares. Then visualising from my author their “ corrobories ” 
and dances, their comedies—like representations of the Hunt, and so on 
—I suddenly saw—“ These people have Muses !—here are two anyway, 
Dance and Comedy (Terpsichore and Thalia)—why not more?” Next to 
Capt. Cook’s “ Voyages,” and only then to Greek mythology: but once 
there, I was as surprised as any one else could be, perhaps more, to find 
that my descriptions, and labels of my squares, in the ordinary terminology 
of psychology and social science, and often as used in ordinary language, 
had all been already (and in some ways more clearly) summarised in the 
names—sometimes even in the sculptured and described attitudes and 
attributes—of “the Nine Muses!” viz. :— 











Melpomene Terpsichore Urania 
Calliope Clio Thalia 
Erato Polyhymnia Euterpe 

















(THENCE to design the Muses a new Parnassus Garden was the least any 
decent garden-designer could do—in that common honesty, of “ recognition 
or priority,” which is part of the ethics of the sciences !) 

BuT now compute the probabilities. The chance of this being “ mere 
coincidence” is seen to be as 1 tor X2x3x4x5x6x7x8x9Q 
equal to (say in round numbers) 1 to 360,000. How the Greeks got these 
Muses they have not yet told us: but it only takes an hour or two to see 
how they appear on the “ chequers of life”: and in twenty 





years no one has shaken the reasoning. x 
AND, as above said, there is some reason to suspect 
Pythagoras knew this game of Life—perhaps even in O 





a similar way? Also compare the old and widely 

distributed game of “‘ Noughts and Crosses.” 

Acain, my Plan for the great Hall of the new Hebrew University has pleased 

its authorities—a dome on hexagon base, with apses at six corners, and 

entrance doorway on each of six sides. (All other great domes practically— 

save Siena Cathedral—are on 4 or 8 sided base ; so this gives a fresh style 

of dome architecture.) “ Why!”—said my Zionist friends—‘ you have 
managed to get our “ Magen David” (i.e., the ancient emblem 
and symbol of Israel ) “ and into the very plan, and not simply 
as decoration-motive !” (though this is also central on floor, 
and dome-apex). 

Tuer Jerusalem chairman at the time—Dr. Eder (one of our leading medico- 

¢sychologists, back from the war) was interested when I told him how this 
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plan had been worked out—exactly as shown in plan for him—yet about 
16 years before—and thus a good many years before even I had heard of 
the Zionist movement: and 15 years before that interesting task. 


“‘ How so ?”—First from seeing (I think both before and after this Life- 
Charting was fairly clear) the magnificent model of “ the Temple of Music” 
—a glorious domed edifice, and of course with campanile (Bel/l-tower)— 
devised by Garas, a French architect of great imaginative and constructive 
power, and evidently auditive as well as visual. (This model is still to be 
seen in the Musée International at Brussels.) This moved to rivalry :-— 
so “Why not work out the Temple of Life?—The Ideal Life as the great 
Unity ; and thus of Unity, as Life.”) The design was made, put aside 
and in time practically forgotten. But when this Commission came later, 
involving the design not only of this Jerusalem University, like others, 
(better if possible) but the centering of this around a great Aula Academica, 
at once for all the great functions of the House of Knowledge as Unity, 
and also as a sacred building expressing Unity—(and with that emotional 
tone first, most, and best expressed throughout the ages in this—therefore 
supreme—City), the problem at first seemed insolubly difficult—and 
especially for a Gentile from the opposite corner of Europe—-and throughout 
life in the scientific, not the religious world. I bethought me at length of 
my old design; then came the vision, as drawn out; (though of course 
refined in architectural development as edifice by my skilful colleague). 


CALCULATION of probabilities again—this time 1 to 1 x 2 x 3 x 4x § x 6 
=720. Not nearly so many, as with nine coincidences (unless one takes 
in the apses too, the doors and so on, for which the chances against “‘ Chance ” 
are practically infinite), but more than enough to leave it at 720 to one against 
“mere coincidence.” This happens often enough, in distinct cases also 
to involve a further calculation—for the number of these cases,—as now 
more lately, as one comes to Hindu mythology, or goes on with the Greek. 


VI. 


Tuus, although with all the (even) reluctance possible—inevitable to a 
continuously secular, scientific—and thus “ positivistic” life; and with 
no stock whatsoever in any theosophic, theological, metaphysical or other 
“‘ dreamlands,” as in the world of my main scientific experience they have 
usually seemed, I am compelled, in ordinary scientific honesty, to admit 
order in and among these “ dreams”; and at length just as definitely in 
this way, as Freud has come to do with regard to the dreams of the individual 
—no longer despised by science, but explained—in his own ways of 
psychology, (morbid, sexual, etc., mostly)}—so totally distinct from my 
(strictly cartographic) approach. 

However, nothing of all this has as yet ever induced me to use, or even 
experiment with, any one of the above-named or other older methods. 


But when I logico-graphically work out a scheme, say of Evils ; and then 
am startled to notice (afterwards) that I have been discovering that of the 
Catholic “‘ Moral Theology” and the confessional—or Dante’s planning 
out of the Inferno, etc—or the Medusa’s Head, the Three Furies, and so 
on—I am obliged to own up to all these priorities as before ! Only, instead 
of saying “ Pereant qui ante nos nostra dixerint "—one finds this all the more 
interesting! And thus at length, one is forced into a position more modest 
than that of the most modern interpretations (e.g., Ferguson’s above). 
Namely this :—when we do not understand the symbolism, doctrines, 
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mysteries, rites, legends, stories, etc., of any people in the ancient past, 
or of to-day, and are disposed to think them dubious, incredible, fanciful, 
or absurd, even abominable—the fault may probably lie in the eye of the 
modern critic, (the writers of course included) whatever mote may have 
obscured the old-world vision, or multitude of motes fallen as dust upon 
its record or palimpsest. The hideous Kali, the fantastic dance of Shiva, 
are here cases in point. Or again, though without a letter of the 
Sanskrit needed to follow a page of Sir John Woodroffe’s commentaries 
and expositions of the Tantric literature, with its philosophy of life, etc., 
the working out of my graphic schemata of good and evil in their own way, 
(of which he also knows nothing), compels me to what I understand to be 
an essentially similar general interpretation. Priority again ! 


VI. 


Wirnout further multiplying instances, these may be enough to suggest 
to the scholar, and to the archxologist, that beside the methods he is accus- 
tomed to employ, as of decipherment, and spade, towards recovery of the 
past, there may be also something in this utterly distinct one, with its concrete 
and abstract graphic, its graphic logic. Observe that there is here no 

ion of disrespect to the approved methods of archeology and scholar- 
poo 3 on the contrary, the writer, as through life an observant naturalist 
and also something of city antiquary, is in principle accustomed to these, 
and continues to use them indeed to the utmost of his opportunities and 
powers, and even as an active propagandist of “ City Survey.” The biologist 
is keenly interested in the discovery of a new fossil, or of a surviving form 
supposed extinct, just as is the archeologist by unearthing a new treasure, 
or the scholar (say) by finding pre-Homeric legends lingering among the 
mountains of Greece. But this attitude of mind does not prevent the 
biologist from using his graphics, of stratigraphy, of morphology, etc., and 
it still more stirs him towards searching for more and more rational grasp 
of the process and theory of evolution—(and with all such graphic present- 
ments as he may, witness those of “ Biometrics ” and “‘ Mendelism,” both 
of course quite independent of any devices of the present writer). So the 
scholar need not refuse to look into this independent graphic line of summary 
and enquiry, of which a few of the curious results—but not yet the processes 
in detail—have been indicated above. 


VIII. 


One further appeal there is to the scholar also. He may think himself 
strictly observational, comparative, etc., and may claim to be as empirical 
as he pleases : but he needs little introspection (still less of external criticism) 
to realise that his interest, at bottom, is deeply speculative. He is no mere 
collector of objects; he seeks of course to be the objective reconstructor 
of the past: but far more also for its understanding, interpreted as well. 
He is not contented with merely recovering to view external aspects, as of 
habitations and their furnishing, or of ethnographic types, and costumed 
for the life and labour of peace, or armed in war. He seeks to understand 
this past community or city, in its whole life; and therefore also in its 
thought-expression—in its polity and its religion; its literature, its arts 
and sciences, and more : in short its entire culture. And in course of this 
reconstruction he cannot but speculate—witness the phantasmagoric changes 
among his theories of mythology, the interminable controversies over 
Totemism, or what you will. Are not all these studies in frequent flux ? 
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But instead of speculating “ freely "—i.e., using such ideas as “ occur ” 
to individuals—why not also speculate rigorously? i.., at once control 
ideas and develop them, by the logico-graphic methods of the sciences ?— 
here pled for trial, as even more potent and more unifying than their separate 
cultivators have as yet dared to hope. 


IX. 
Tue scholar must necessarily remain incredulous, until he consents to give 
graphic methods the fair trial which each and every one of the sciences 
preliminary to social studies has long been independently giving them : and 
it is as stimulus towards this interest, and this trial, that the above instances 
have been given ; and of coincidence of results which he cannot but admit 
as at least “curious.” If further stimulus be needed—take a single 
challenge, chosen as common to scholars of all languages—viz., that, taking 
what has been their eldest, as well as most voluminous of studies, and by 
common consent one of the most fundamental—that of “‘ Grammar,” this 
can be shown to profit—in presentment, and in comparison—by the use of 
the logico-graphic method here advocated; and as ina way new—yet, in 
the very book with which we started, seen as of legendary antiquity for the 
Chinese—viz., the associated presentment of pictographs and ideographs, (on 
“squared paper.”).* 
X. 
To close with an obvious illustration of the use of graphic method (instead 
of what may at first sight seem the very opposite)—one plain to every one— 
whether with or without scholarly training or scientific interest—let us 
ask ourselves—or the nearest schoolboys—to recall what countries took part 
in the Great War ?—and thus jot down the list. 
Most might begin with Germany, or with their own nationality ; probably 
these first and second in most lists. After that may oftenest come Belgium, 
then France, yet sometimes vice-versa. The order in which Austria and 
Serbia (or Serbia and Austria) might appear would naturally also be early, 
as also Russia ; but as we proceed, the lists will vary more and more. Bul- 
garia, Japan, Turkey, Italy and so on would come in different order : while 
the position, say, of Portugal, Roumania, Arabia, etc., as of Brazil and 
China, would still more vary, if some of these smaller or remoter Allies were 
not even forgotten. None surely would forget the United States: yet its 
position on the list would vary. Enough of such illustration: the points 
are (1) that thus “ ideas occur,” to different people in different order, and 
often in no apparent order (2) that memories fade (3) that their spoken 
resentment is necessarily successive—one idea at a time—and that a written 
ist necessarily follows this order—of threefold disorder! But this is to say 
that our spoken or written presentment of ideas, our ordinary auditive 
language, cannot be truly synthetic—i.c., orderly and simultaneous in mental 
vision—but indeed is the very reverse—it is analytic (vague), successive, 
and thus dispersive. (Here an excursus on Philosophic systems may be 
suggested—and repressed !) Nes 
The actual worki: tic methods with squared paper is easy 
Fe sero pork Rog by mn - for written description, and of course 
requires hours. And by the nature of the case it has tended to make such 
description unhabitual, and even long uncongeniel, But » beginning ies 
Seton. bs Baume, pee and 1923, and also, in a less fully — ag form 


in the author’s contributions to SocioLocIcat Papers, 3 vols., 1905- 
THE present note may also be considered as a sketch towards introduction to a volume 


in preparation. 
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Peope of orderly minds will of course make better lists than others. Thus 
one will marshal the whole German and Austrian, Bulgarian and Turkish 
Alliance on one side, and then their more numerous (23, were they not ?) 
antagonists on the other. Another will take different war-Fronts in order 
(yet as to these there would again be differences, for members of different 
nationalities concerned especially). And so on. 


Ricorous.y applied, to 4 + 23 nations = 27 in all, the computation of 
ibilities would give us a number of possible lists altogether beyond 
imagination. And though of course the saving elements of common-sense 
methods—political, geographical and historical especially—would greatly 
reduce the number, it is still “‘ incalculably ” varied. 
Are we therefore reduced to fall back upon the alphabetical order? That 
of our Encyclopedias, even our modern Universities, as per their Calendars 
—-and most notably the “‘ Philosophical Faculty ” of the German Universities, 
so long leading us all in “ Specialisms,” (and thus also—though too un- 
observedly—away from scientific synthesis). 
No, we proceed with our clarification. Would not the schoolboy ere now 
have asked for a map ?—even perhaps before the scholar, or the scientist 
who uses graphics in his own subject ? 
Witu the map—the familair War Map—before us, the Eastern, Western 
Southern Fronts are in simultaneous view—and with a large map the 
Dardanelles campaign, the Turco-Arabian and Palestinian battlefields. The 
coming in of armies, from India, the strifes in Africa, the Japanese or 
Germans in China, etc., and of course the Blockade—North Sea and Oceanic 
together, with the resultant arrest of Germans from return, and the successful 
arrival of first British armies in France, and later that of Unistates: all 
these factors, and many more, now appear, and are simultaneously grasped 
in their relations: i.e., synthetised, so far. 
To this geographical vision afforded by the map we cannot too soon add the 
historic chart (which a modern schoolboy may indeed have had his share 
in preparing). And thus, from confused and fading memories, we are 
approaching a rationally arranged History of the War, such as its best 
historians have been giving us. That their literally graphic presentment 
and visualisation helps not a iittle the “ graphic” quality of their style is 
also an evidence, too easily forgotten, that (literally) graphic presentments 
are not “dry”’; save when ill-made, or imperfectly understood. 


XI 


But all this, it may be said, is not disputed: it is the further and fuller 
application of Graphic Methods that is here in question. True: then take 
“the After-War,” with its many changes and perplexities. For this its 
many commentators have scarcely attempted graphic presentments ; not 
even (unless the writer be mistaken) Mr. Belloc, to whom war-graphics 
came so clearly. Still, the reader will find some few graphic presentments 
of essential factors and forces of this after-War situation in several of the 
volumes issued by Mr. Victor Branford and the writer under the general 
title of THE MakInc or THE Future (Williams and Norgate), as also 
in the former’s WuHITHERWARD? (Sociological Publications Ltd.). For 
these are samples of graphic treatment of political and social factors 
known by all to exist, but not thus presented before—but now it is hoped 
with greater clearness and intelligibility, since seen as simultaneous forces 
in action to-day, not merely as successive developments in geography and 
history, and remembered when their ideas “ occur.” 
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XII. 

Yer let this preliminary note end as it began—with the idea, now more 
clearly expressed, that the wisdom of ancient Chinese sages—who have so 
peculiarly formulated the essential moral and social order of their civilisation, 
and thus held it together so long, and, as the world goes, so peacefully, 
and so successfully—has found a more appropriate type of record for their 
ideas in their mingled pictographic and ideographic script than is now 
realised ; as even by their descendants in change to western phonographic 
print and script. Advantages these modern auditive methods of course 
have in their way; yet with losses as well. And similarly for the long- 
famed “ Wisdom of the Egyptians.” Though their pictographic script had 
its day, and perished partly from its inferiority, it is still not without lessons, 
of which some at least seem not without suggestiveness to our desired 
development of graphics. 


XIII. 

Various modern writers have indeed laboured towards the production of 
a graphic script, even as a Universal language, a sort of visual Esperanto for 
thought ; and among these was the late Sir William Ramsay, the illustrious 
chemist, whose chemical habit of thinking, not only in graphic formule, 
but in visualised molecular groupings, may well have led him to this. 


XIV. 
But of this preceding movement the present writer has no particulars. His 
own graphics are restricted to more purely scientific purpose and generalising 
character ; and to the exposition of some of these he may now (in later 
chapters), proceed. Meantime, suggestions (or criticisms) will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged. 


Dept. of Sociology and Civics 
University, Bombay. 


P. Geppes. 





OVERPOPULATION. 


I sHOULD be glad to raise, in the pages of THe SocioLocicaL Review, a 
discussion on the practical meaning of this word. 

I FANCY that in many people’s minds there is a feeling that the word is as 
exact as overcrowding and carries with it a like scientific value. An over- 
crowded room is capable of being estimated in terms of expired carbonic 
acid gas and the room’s actual and potential ventilating power, but an over- 
housed area is much more difficult to define, while an overpopulated world, 
or even a country, is a matter which at the moment seems to me to be quite 
beyond the powers of the ordinary scientific social student to determine. 
To say the world is overpopulated signifies one or more or all of the 
following :— 

1. THAT we know scientifically what is the food ratio of urban to rural 
areas and that this urban ratio is already at the extreme point of the rural 
adjustment in regard to food supply. Do we know this? Have we any 
ground for believing that a more intensive and scientific form of agriculture 
would not vastly increase the productivity of land? Or, 

2. We may mean that the pollution of the air in urban areas needs corres- 
ponding rural areas to readjust the balance. But if so, where is the data 
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to be found which can give us some scientific formula by which to know 
when the urban development is reaching its danger-point. Or, 
3. WE may believe that the potential powers of the earth’s crust, its mineral 
and other wealth are being exhausted. 
Tuts third assumption is so obviously grotesque that one need not consider 
it seriously, as there are no borings even of this crust which give us authentic 
information of what this crust contains from its second to, say, its fifin 
mile, and it is safe to assert that even the first mile is hardly more than 
scratched in relation to its potential supplies. 
Wuen people therefore speak of overpopulation they cannot mean that 
the earth’s potentiality is reaching its limit of human subsistence, because 
what this limit might be under more scientific agriculture, hygiene and 
mining operations, is beyond our present scientific knowledge to estimate. 
They must mean that we are at the moment reaching the limit of human 
capacity to make use of nature’s vast potentialities. 
When, for instance, in the recent agricultural dispute it was argued that 
the farmer was hard hit and that his hands could not live on less than twenty- 
five shillings a week, that an impasse was thus produced which only a 
government subsidy could overcome, what was underlying, but not stated, 
in the argument was this, that the limit of educability of the farmer and 
his employees was reached, and that it was not a matter of practical politics 
to assume the agriculturist capable of a much higher cultural response. 
THis assumption is, I believe, at the back of nearly all people’s minds, whether 
they know it or not, who talk about overpopulation. They do not mean 
that nature’s vast resources are taxed almost to the exhaustion point in 
order to support the people now living on this earth, and that an increase 
in popiulaton would pass this exhaustion limit ; they do mean that human 
beings are in the mass at the limit of their powers, and there is no reasonable 
rospect of an improvement of them for a century or two ; hence an increase 
in population, as the present methods of industry would not be greatly 
improved, would be dangerous. 
I NEED not point out that this attitude is one which many social students 
do take up ; they believe, for instance, that what will hold back eronautics 
will not be primarily the lack of improvements in the flying machine, but 
that the zroplanist who drives the machine will find the strain beyond 
his powers. 
Tue question therefore in which sense the word overpopulation is used, 
is quite a vital one. If what is meant is that the resources of our globe are 
giving out, then there is, I maintain, no case, not even a prima facie one, for 
this position. But if it is meant that in spite of improved sanitary know- 
ledge, or some would say because of it having largely abolished selective 
death rates, the present capacity of the human being is such that he cannot 
in the present or in the near future work nature to better advantage for 
himself, this is an attitude which if non-proven yet merits serious attention. 
I aM not, let it be noticed, raising the further issues of Neo-Malthusianism 
or of what might be called applied eugenics ; I deliberately waive such issues 
as to whether there is a natural as well as an artificial decline in population, 
and to what extent there should or should not be a class selection. I am 
not, I repeat, raising these issues but the anterior one, what precisely is 
meant by the word overpopulation, and in which of the two senses ought 
we to use it. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
BEAUTY. 


Tue Good, the Beautiful, the True is Plato’s threefold characterisation of 
all ultimate excellence and one very largely accepted since his time, some- 
times perhaps less as a characterisation than as a classification. But the 
three terms are not, I would suggest, really on a par ; apart from secondary 
uses, we apply goodness to persons and things considered in their essential 
nature, their disposition, their functional character, beauty to sensible 
phenomena and phenomenal or imaginative forms of artistic expression, 
truth to statements or representations that accord either with actual exist- 
ence, present or past, or with potential existence, the essence actualised in 
existence. At the same time nothing is really beautiful that is not in a sense 
true and in a sense good, in what sense it is my present object to inquire. 
WHILE beauty is generally regarded as the primary quality of art, it seems 
to be felt that a genuine work of art, however independent of actual fact, 
should at least satisfy the canon of truth in the larger sense. This view 
admits of an acceptable interpretation, but only so far as, apart from the 
perhaps questionable distinction of matter and manner, it does not require 
a twofold artistic standard such as would be involved in the idea that there 
may be more beauty in one work of art, more truth in another. Far prefer- 
able to such dualism is the assertion of identity— Beauty is truth, truth 
beauty ”"—though this assertion, formulated as a scientific principle, is too 
absolute and the terms require defining, while if a succinct rather than a 
perfectly correct expression is desired, it would be better to say that beauty 
is meaning. The right position as — artistic beauty—natural beauty 
eee er See ee 2 Oe sive 
and inseparable attribute of truth or, more strictly, of trut representation, 
linguistic and other, where the truth is concretely conceived and expressed 
through media of outward phenomena or of inward imagery (visual, auditory, 
muscular, etc.) or of both combined. Upon a first impression such a 
description may well appear, in view of the character of much truth, not 
only mistaken but preposterous. Yet if the terms are understood in the 
only sense that is xsthetically satisfactory, it is a description which can, 
I think, be established. 
IN the first beauty must be understood in a sense considerably broader 
than it - In the usual or narrower sense beauty in art or nature 
would seem to characterise all wsthetic content that is satisfying 
that, in other words, while not, like the merely pretty, too slight or too 
undistinguished fully to engage the intelligence, does not, like the sublime, 
in any way trouble or embarrass it by suggesting or indicating aspects of 
truth transcending its power of adequate comprehension. Here we must 
take beauty as co-extensive with zsthetic excellence, not excluding those 
forms of excellence, from the humorous to the comic, een! ee always 
express truth through a concrete manifestation of the a ty of the false 
assumed as true.* 
NExT as to truth. A distinction must be made here between actual or 
existential truth, the truth for instance of particular statements, and actualis- 
able or essential truth, the truth for instance of general propositions. An 
actually truthful representation is beautiful in so far as it is complete, that 
is, in so far as it includes all indispensably relevant truth (the relevancy 
being judged according to absolute standards, and not as relative to any 
special purpose). The ampler and higher such truth, the ampler and higher 


*This manifestation, it should be noted, must be free from palpably distressing 
or displeasing features. 
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the beauty. Actual truth that is essentially incomplete may be the very 
opposite of beautiful; but when this truth is viewed in a fitting context, 
whether of actual truth or of non-actual but essential truth, the whole thus 
constituted is beautiful. Truth there ne A be which cannot but injure any 
conceivable setting. But this quite possibly is attributable at least in part 
to some limitation in ourselves, some disposition, originating perhaps 
in an irrepressible association, whether consciously recognised or not, to 
regard the facts mistakenly, just as some i association is capable 
of impairing one’s appreciation of a particular work of art. I do not mean, 
however, to assert in the spirit of any unqualified optimism that all partial 
ugliness is universal beauty—ugliness being understood like beauty in a 
rehensive sense so as to include everything zsthetically displeasing— 
or that ugliness rightly presented and interpreted becomes in itself beau- 
tiful; I mean that the right presentation and interpretation of ugliness, 
the whole constituted by ugliness and its due setting, where something ugly 
is shown in its true nature, will be beautiful, that is xsthetically pleasing. 
Nor, when we recognise a work of art as beautiful, need we realise explicitly 
and apperceptively why it is beautiful, in other words, what is the truth 
that it reveals or suggests to us. 
NATURAL beauty may, I think, be said to be a property of sensibly or 
phenomenally manifested actuality, though only with qualifications corres- 
ponding to set forth above in respect of esthetic beauty and concrete 
truth, is, sensible actuality will be beautiful only so far as it possesses 
essential integrity or completeness. Further, where nature is regarded 
symbolically and allegorically on the basis of its analogies with human 
existence, the beauty thus revealed would seem to be in part artistic, the 
mind on such occasions being creative as well as receptive. Similarly there 
are elements of natural beauty in a great deal of what is primarily art ; much 
for instance of the beauty of imposing buildings is natural beauty, akin to 
the beauty of natural masses ; and so again of every artistic production or 
activity the representative element in which is combined with natural or 
non-representative elements—one may note here that merely expressive 
and functional utterance or activity, the direct utterance for instance of 
joy or sorrow, cannot be rated as essentially art, though it may include 
artistic elements, and further as natural expression may have high esthetic 
value. The difference between natural and artistic beauty is parallel to the 
difference between actuality and truth; natural beauty, I should say, is 
more imposing and in some ways both more directly expressive and more 
deeply suggestive, though as suggestive it verges upon the artistic in stimu- 
ing creative thought ; but it is rarely so complete and it bears no record 
of that human and personal testimony and appraisement which, however 
subtly and even in a sense unwittingly infused, are an essential factor in 
works of art. It is true that in contemplating some scene or aspect of nature 
or life we ourselves can often in a certain measure make good from our own 
artistic resources what is wanting to zsthetic completeness ; but in difficult 
cases, in the presence for instance of what is uninspiring or repellent, we 
fail, unless endowed with exceptional artistic aptitude, while even where 
we succeed the setting which we thus improvise must be in a greater or less 
degree vague and inchoate, and further its combination with the actual 
must fall far short of adequate xsthetic unity. I should add that here I 
use the words “ nature ” and “ natural ” as including all sensible and direct 
manifestation of actuality, conscious and selfconscious as well as unconscious. 


Even closer is the relation of beauty to goodness, whether moral goodness 
or goodness in the more general sense. For concrete truth in the above 
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sense is truth not only of essence but also of worth or quality, in other words 
it must not only rightly express the good and the bad in their various kinds, 
but must also rightly appraise them—while right expression involves right 
appraisement, the two things can and should be distinguished. Further, 
in thus representing and appraising reality concrete truth has worth or 
quality and is good in itself. Strictly then it would seem to be not so much 
the truth itself as the worth or quality of the truth that makes art beautiful. 
And similarly it is chiefly the worth or quality in concrete actuality that 
gives beauty to nature. Truth in the concrete and actuality are beautiful 
where they have essential and characteristic completeness, the one where it 
represents, the other where it embodies goodness or worth, though, as 
argued above, such goodness or worth may include the bad or worthless 
where apposite and necessary to esthetic completeness.t Concrete truth 
in this sense will teach worth or goodness but will not directly preach it. 
This does not mean that art should never be inspired by practical aims, but 
that art so inspired and directly treated as means to an end is not pure art 
or mere art. 
Two important distinctions in beauty may here briefly occupy our attention. 
The first is the distinction between beauty as appealing to sense and beauty 
as appealing to intellect. Beauty of the former kind may have no great 
intrinsic value, most of the beauty of particular shapes or colours or tones 
or rhythms probably arising not from their agreeableness to sense but from 
some subtle and elusive intellectual suggestion. At the same time the purely 
sensible element in beauty has great indirect importance, since any offence 
to the senses tends to annoy and distract the intellect. And even the beauty 
that appeals to the intellect is perhaps always sensibly expressed in 
outward phenomena or inward imagery. 
Tue other distinction is that between the element of content and the formal 
element in beauty, the relative importance of which may, I suppose, Me 
indefinitely. The one element may, I would suggest, be compared wi 
philosophy (metaphysics and science so far as non-empirical and also non- 
mathematical), the other with the sciences of formal truth, namely pure or, 
as it is usually called, symbolic logic and pure mathematics. If the latter 
parallel strikes as remote, very authoritative opinion may be cited to the 
effect that mathematics, with which logic, equationally treated, is brought 
into the closest connexion, would most properly be conceived as the science 
of tautology, I suppose since equations are essentially tautological, and this 
is a conception that seems closely akin to the conception of art on its formal 
side as unity in variety or, better perhaps, identity in difference. Again, 
neither formal art nor formal science recognises worth and quality, since 
neither, when entirely pure, deals with content except on quite 
ae At the same time, while not recognising quality, they yet possess 
quality. 
In the above account of beauty nothing has been said of its more subjective 
aspect, which in the opinion of many is really the more important. Of the 
precise relation of beauty te concrete truth and actuality there are, 1 should 
say, three possible conceptions, each valid within certain limits. According 
+The point may be disputed whether beauty of countenance exists chiefly in 
features or in expression. To a great extent it exists in both ; but there is also a 
third and important element, namely their harmonious combination. It should 
be observed, however, first that features do express content both physiological and 
psychological, secondly that they also simulate expression, a scowl or a sneer for 
instance. This simulated expression, though ry” seldom altogether absent, 
is always a defect ; but it is especially so when it clashes markedly with genuine 
expression. 
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to the first conception beauty is in essence subjective and psychological and 
— to consciousness, according to the second it is subjective-objective 
and pertains to knowledge, according to the third it is 
sbyeche and ontological and pertains to being. I should regard the psycho- 
logical or subjective stat. belonging to the appreciation of beauty as consisting 
in the congenial and harmonious and therefore agreeable occupation of 
consciousness with zsthetic impressions, in other words in a certain natural 
and proper functioning of the mind itself. Hence the artist ought to have 
a ready appreciation of the bearing of everything with which he is concerned 
upon this functioning; he ought, for instance, to estimate correctly the 
choos of monotony, efficts usually undesirable yet sometimes appropriate. 
But I would surmise that a work of art otherwise good must in being so 
satisfy at least in the main such psychological requirements. 
It might perhaps be questioned whether beauty is necessarily expressed 
sensible media, whether too it is always esthetic or even always 
concrete in quality and expressions like “a beautiful act,” “a beautiful 
character,” even “a beautiful piece of reasoning ” might be cited. In 
such cases, I think, the term may really be used in e derived and anslogical 
sense, and, if appropriately used, may indicate the existence of analogous 
qualities in other spheres, or again it may be used with some reminiscence 
or imagination of the thing so characterised as sensibly manifested, in which 
manifestation there would be natural and also perhaps artistic beauty. 
However, it might possibly be a fitter use of the word to say that there was 
other beauty besides esthetic beauty. Again there are persons who consider 
beauty to be an ultimate and consequently beyond analysis. Perhaps they 
are pod but t ue ean involves the objection, first, that it makes beauty 
something essen mysterious and elusive, attributes not belonging to 
such other chinates as existence, essence and quality (worth), the last 
of which would seem on any theory of zsthetics to include much besides 
esthetic quality ; secondly, that it fails to indicate the relation of beauty to 
these other ultimates or to justify the demand for truth, as understood 
above, in art. 
I WOULD note, in conclusion, that while all art is beautiful in the sense used 
above, the whole content of a work of art need not be beautiful. It may 
not be so for instance in works of art informed, whether appropriately or 


not, with some practical or scientific ; conversely, artistic features 
may enter into non-artistic —_s imitive activity of course is wed 
largely undifferentiated ; art, science (including philosophy), practice, to 


take the ordinary and convenient, th bh really imperfect, classification of 
fundamental activities, are only grad and never entirely discriminated, 
further discrimination resulting in the segregation of the main arts, sciences, 
practical spheres, and finally in the detail specialisation of modern life, while 
at the same time as the above vertical disintegration of knowledge and 
function there develops a horizontal disintegration especially on the lines 


of what may seinen d be ished as aristocratic or conceptual and 
popular or perceptual culture. But, I pene suggest, there are now dis- 
cernible the symptoms and beginnings of a reverse movement in which the 


pe and seer cc thus established, while recognised as possessing 

validity, will be gradually transcended and the disintegrated 
parson of ern times will be gradually reintegrated, so that something 
in the nature of a final reunion even of the main sphcres and activities may 
be considered possible. Consequently art may one day come again normally 
to include features not beautiful, at least in the sense here intended. This 
movement of progressive reintegration should, however, be distinguished 
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from various attempts at restoration on retrograde lines by which it has 
been preceded, attempts in which the soundness of the previous disintegra- 
tion was and is denied, and it is sought not to transcend but to annul and 
obliterate existing distinctions and segregations. Such retrogression is by 
no means always indefensible ; thus it may be capable of justification in i 
greater or less measure in relation to the circumstances of the age. The full ; 
realisation, too, of the disintegrating-reintegrating or analytico-synthetic 
process is much qualified by various factors and influences, so that it should 
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not be readily used as a test of progress. And the abrogation of once service- : 
able distinctions may sometimes be entirely and permanently proper, as in e 
the prospective unification of chemistry and physics. i 


P. J. HucHespon. 





Urtoptas.* y 
Tue world needs Utopias, as it needs fairy stories, as Mr. van Loon says ; 
in the introduction, and in this book the Utopias are rediscovered and the Ss 





need reaffirmed. It is an exploration undertaken in the light of certain 2 
ideas, therefore the process is a selective one, and criticism arises just when 3 
needed for the purposes of the book, an economic method, and a guidance ; 


which becomes increasingly clear to the writer’s own objective. 

WHILE many come up only for slight reference, certain Utopias are dealt 
with in some detail, either because of their own outstanding position in this t 
line of thought and literature, such as the Republic of Plato, More’s Utopia, : 
and Andreae’s CHRISTIANOPOLIS ; or because they are typical of a certain ; 
school of thought, such as Fourier’s AssociaTIONs, and Hertzka’s FREELAND. t a 
These are examined for the sake of so much that is of lasting worth in them. Ray 
Those of the nineteenth century (seething as it was with a welter of ideas : 
as to how to make the most of the welter of industry, or, on the other hand, i 
how to overcome its most glaring defects) come in for special treatment, f 
because these are of a special kind, partial, external, partisan. These are 

examined the rather to bring to light their peculiar weaknesses. { 


Finaty this journey through the Nowheres brings us out into the light 
of the definite Somewhere of the writer: the New Jerusalem of the 
Geographer, Regionalist, Sociologist, Town-planner. It is therefore the 
writer’s particular view of the Utopias that gives the book its special interest, 
as does his style of setting forth its special attraction. 

First, then, Plato’s Republic is shown as the idealised Athens—Sparta, 
planned as the City culmination of a complete natural region, or “ Valley 
Section,” mountain to sea. Such a region equipped with water, forest, 
pasture, arable land and sea coast Bur provide man with all the variety 
of occupations needed, therefore there would be no labour problem .. . . 
The good life could be attained, first by man’s falling in with Nature’s 
conditions, and making agriculture the basis of all industry ; secondly, by 
everyone (man and woman) training for the physical and moral life ; thirdly, 
by each fitting into his place into the community, with his own special 
function to perform, and with sufficient freedom to be able to rise to his 
highest stature. Under such conditions would all work well for the sake 
of living well, and without avarice or indulgence. The whole was to be 
kept rightly and smoothly working under the guidance of the wisest—the 
Guardians—a class specially set apart. Such would be a “ Life of the just 
man made perfect . . . a great vision of an organic community.” 








*Tue Story or Uropias: by Lewis Mumford. Harrap, 1923. 
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Arter this for a matter of two thousand years, with the exception of the 
partial and institutional ideas of Benedict and Hildebrand, there is no Utopia 
to explore until Sir Thomas More’s. The Kingdom of Heaven is put 
d the horizon, out of reach of this life. But Sir Thomas More did 
this life, to some purpose, and painted an ideal Tudor England, 
ing it jesti not Eutopia, but Utopia. He saw the right and proper, 
because natural, basis of life in Tudor England as the rural life, with its 
town life resting on rural foundations. Again Nature provides the right 
place for man’s choice, a crescent-shaped island, two hundred miles broad, 
where are fifty-four cities, each having jurisdiction over the land for twenty 
miles round ; so that here again we find the City region as the unit of political 
life. But the economic base is agriculture, carried on from great farmhouses, 
so that it is the ideal of the Farmer rather than that of the soldier. But 
“ with a fresh conception of the good life, and in revolt against the political 
violence and economic maladjustment of his time, More . . . . formulates 
the good life as a new Life according to Nature; for Nature leads only 
to those delights to which reason as well as sense carries us—those of the 
mind gained in acquiring knowledge, and those of the body that come from 
the delight of the senses and from lively health.” So in following Nature 
man will “cultivate the mind rather than get away with a job, and take 
food and drink rather than earn money; and think, dream, invent, rather 
than endeavouring to increase his reputation.” 
PROTESTANTISM together with Humanism produced the idea of the Christian 
City. Andreae, more Humanist than theran, formulates a Republic 
of Artisans, living in equality, renouncing riches, who, believing that “ to 
be wise and to work are not incompatible,” are educated in the worship of 
God, the practice of a moral life, and an intellectual development. It is 
made clear that in all three, whether the ideal was that of the soldier, the 
Farmer, the Artisan, the natural economic basis for the good life was to 
develop Nature’s resources, on Nature’s conditions, in the environment 
offering sufficient variety, each worker functioning according to aptitude, 
and, in the pursuit of justice and wisdom, the whole governed and 
administered for the common good to these ends. 
THesE were all attempts by men of vision to make over their world as a 
whole, although they may have had no immediate practical reaction on it. 
They were great enough, however, for their echoes to boom down the cen- 
turies ; and in the seventeenth little but echoes are heard: Bacon and 
Campanella are firmly put into their place as having little that was original 
to offer, and what there was—from a Utopian point of view—partial. 


STILL more partial were the manifold Utopias of the nineteenth century, 
when, dazzled by the immediate changes and the wonders of machinery, 
men’s attention was apt to be focussed on industry rather than on Society 
as a whole. Men saw in reorganisation and redistribution all that they 
thought necessary for the good life, not stopping to weigh the values in 
their haste to grasp at the means. These, as the author shows, can be put 
into groups according to the particular plan or specific advocated. As an 
outstanding example of the “ Association ” group he quotes Fourier’s idea 
of harmonious grouping (with social institutions designed to give full play 
to the | gomaereg forces, and with its moral equivalent for war in the mobilisa- 
tion of youth for industry) and Buckingham’s plans for a model town. 
In Land groups are placed men like Place and Spence, seeing the emancipa- 
tion of their fellow workmen in free access to land, and a sort of Co-partner- 
ship. Hertzka added to this common rights to Machinery also. Such 
ideas led on, perhaps by a natural progress, to that of a nationalised industry. 
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Cabet’s Icarta is of course a child of the Napoleonic age. Everything is 
nationalised Bellamy’s Looxinc Bacewee’ a “a 2 of pen, Be 
inventions, many of which we have since acquired. 
A RENAISSANCE of Utopias came from renewed studies of the classic ones. 
Hudson’s CrystaL AGE is seen as a revival of More’s Farm and Farmstead, 
with the additional conception of the economy of the Bee and Beehive. 
William Morris puts fresh life into Andreae’s Utopia of Craftsmen in a 
world free of the slavery and degradation of the machine; and Wells 
re-introduces Plato’s Guardians into an idealised life of his time (since 
when, and since this book appeared he has done more nobly in Men 
LIKE Gops). 
THE second part of the hook is concerned with a discussion of the collective 
Utopias or “ social myths” of the modern Western world. It contrasts 
these with the Utopias of the past, and with the partial remedies for the 
present, and suggests the bearing of all this upon any new departure we 
— be prepared to make. These ideas (or idola as the writer prefers to 
them) he names descriptively—the Country House, Coketown, The 
National State, Megalopolis. 
Wiru a slight incursion into history the Country House is revealed as 
ousting both medizval castle and monastery, in that it formed a new institu- 
tion for both the spiritual and temporal life. Rabelais’ Abbey of Theleme 
is described as giving the complete grand idea, at the Renaissance, of 
the generous spacious house, in the open country, furnished for a splendid 
and elaborate life of free pleasure, entirely anti-monastic. At the beginning 
an aristocratic institution, its ideals now penetrate every stratum of society, 
and its standards are held responsible for our “ acquisitive society.” What 
it is really concerned with is laid bare in some devastating paragraphs: the 
felicity of the few; possession based on privilege rather than on work : 
a functionless existence (unless sport and play be considered as functions) 
and passive appreciation taking the place of active co-operation in the 
creative life of the community. Enjoyment and achievement were fatally 
disjoined and with their separation went the common creative life of the 
community. Further, the aim of each Country House being to obtain 
for its own limited community all the elements necessary for the good life 
of the whole community, that very community became a number of anarchic 
individuals, each trying to create for himself a “ country house.” 
How Coketown, revolving round its factory, in a rage of ever Then 
consumption (“ more and more,” but not necessarily “ better and better ’ 
becomes the necessary working partner (but not sharer) of the Country 
House, and how this partnership is maintained by the “ myth of the National 
State ” is elaborated in detail. And that this is the final barrier in the way 
of the rediscovery of the good life becomes clear, for first, it “ establishes 
an arbitrary realm of which the members are considered as an individual 
group .. . and one whose chief concern is the support of the central 
government ; and secondly, for the conduct of this state, or alternatively 
for the Industry of Coketown, is Youth educated, on paper.” For by 
this national education are the people persuaded that the good life is one 
lived, on paper, in the Capital City. The spirit of uniformity so 
engendered, it is claimed, is the very reverse of the spirit necessary to create 
the good life. The world of Culture is man’s common inheritance, and has 
become the privilege of the few: the Spiritual community is universal, 
while the essential nature of the temporal community is local and multiform, 
and to try to imperialise it is to attempt to universalise the impossible. 
Hence comes it that the attempts to get rid of the barbarisms and degradation 
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of Coketown and the National State are in themselves partial conceptions, 
instead of universal whole ones. 

Tue Classic Utopias did project a whole community, living and working, 
but left it “ in the air.” We must bring ours to earth. We must get over 
all these separations, and recover the essential harmony between the two 
attitudes expressed by “ Know thyself,” and “ Know the world outside 
thee.” Science must no longer be divorced from the daily life it should 
irrigate, but be brought once more into the world of the humanities. So, 
too, must Art once more function in the daily life of the community ; and 
that community must be recognised as manifesting itself in its immense 
variety in its various regions. The same process which gave us Coketown 
can, when our world of ideas is changed, give us something better than 
Coketown. 

In his summing up, the value of this discussion of Utopias and social myths 
becomes clear. “ The chief use of the classic Utopias is to suggest that 
the same methods which are used by the Utopian thinkers to project an 
ideal community on paper may be ggg, oe ggine in a nye way to 
develop a better community on earth. ir weakness lay in assuming 
that the dreams and projects of any single man could be realised in society 
at large. But, in feeling free to project new patterns, in holding that human 
beings can will a change in their institutions and habits of life, the Utopians 
were on solid ground, and their philosophies were a great improvement over 
the more nebulous ethical and religious systems of the past, in that they 
saw necessity of ‘giving nova oo somes code tog , kh en The most 
difficult lesson that the Utopi to learn is that it is only by paying 
attention to the limitations of each region, and by allowing for the driving 
force of history that we can make the earth come to terms with man’s idola.”’ 
So we must “ throw overboard the fake Utopias and social myths that have 
proved so sterile and often so disastrous in the past, and return upon the 
classic tradition, not to follow them slavishly, but, infusing them with right 
reasoning, and, ready to alter them when we see them working badly, . . . . 
ally ourselves with the order of myth that has always been enriched with 
the arts and sciences.” 

LasTLy, to build our Eutopia we must recognise that its limits lie within 
fairly ascertainable geographic regions, in which a certain complex of soil, 
climate, industry, institutional life and historic heritage has prevailed. To 
cultivate his region (his environment) is the aim of every genuine utopist, 
and to do this he must be familair with its resources, and have a sense of 
historic continuity. Nowaday he is able to add any element lacking 
in the natural situation from the contributions of every age and every com- 
munity. Any real pattern can then be adopted in due modification by other 
regions having similar characteristics, so its influence may spread over a 
whole continent. 

Tuis is a book we have been wanting. The classic Utopias in themselves 
have had notice aplenty. Some at least of the nineteenth century have come 
in for their share of attention and discussion. We have even seen attempts 
to cover the whole field, but these have had the limitations of being written 
by political or purely socialistic thinkers. This book not only covers the 
field of accepted Utopian schemes, but adds thereto a statement and a 
scathing judgment of the ideals underlying the social life of the present day, 
as a whole. 

It has set more than one reader studying the Utopias afresh in the light 
here cast on them, as I know. The assertion of the necessity of a scientific 
method and form in the projection of future plans for a community life, 
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and his particular statement of such a method will set them putting their 
own ideas under review. To have done this is, I think, an achievement. 
And it is because it is the work of a scientific Sociologist (who must be also 
geographer, economist, historian, philosopher) with the outlook, ir., of a 
whole man instead of that of a specialist. And one of the reasons we follow 
the argument with such ease is that the approach of place, work, folk, is 
consistently adhered to, though without laborious insistence. 
I.C.J. F. D. 





A Positive Scrence oF GOVERNMENT.* 


Umano was a Judge of the Italian Criminal Court. He gave this up, with its 
— and emoluments, because he could not administer iniquitous laws. 
ince then he has been able to devote himself more honestly to the welfare 
of mankind. He was the founder of the Teatro del Popolo at Milan, where 
good plays are well acted—or were, maybe, alas! I speak of before the war 
—to an audience of 2,000 who paid 40 centesimi each. He wished to call 
a conference at Rome of men of intelligence in all professions, excluding 
amg wy and diplomats, to enquire into the scientific basis of international 
iw. As the science of astronomy has been evolved from astrology and that 
of medicine from the “ empirical fooleries of Herbalists, Witches, Priests 
and Barbers,” so could a positive science of government replace the present 
° of Kings, Ministers, Tribunes and Professors.” Such a conference 
— ve met; but the war made it improbable, and with the entrance 
of Italy as a combatant it became impossible. So Umano sat down to write 
what the conference should have done, and this book is the result. It is 
an endeavour to find a scientific basis for what hitherto has been practised 
empirically with terrible effects. He professes to write from the Poare 
which he has migrated, and he warns off the presumptuous among his 
readers, the aged and the falsely young, and all the hustlers of the Press : 
these he cannot teach. He lays a philosophical foundation by defining his 
terms, and tracing how the instinct of men and women is towards the utmost 
expansion with the least constriction; the Vital Flow, when unimpeded, 
gives pleasure, domination, reproduction, while its check leads to pain, 
servitade, sterility. The naturally egoistic man responds to pain and 
pleasure in himself but not in others ; the naturally altruistic man, by reason 
of his inagination, responds fully to that of others. The egoist finds pleasure 
and domizion by controlling others, being insensitive to the constriction 
caused in them and the depression of their Vital Flow, so he makes repressive 
laws and forms autocratic governments ; the altruist does not find his own 
expansion where others are constrained and to him a check to the Vital 
Flow anywhere is painful ; the laws that produce it are evil to him. Hence 
the scientific basis of law is such government as will give to the strong 
without inhibiting the weak ; and this Umano seeks—-and finds? Chi sa! 
A LARGE part of the book is occupied with the unhappy history of the govern- 
ments of the world—Meandri, Umano calls them. are told over with 
a fine irony, Italian, a little rough like their wines, but of splendid body. 





*We are glad to publish a review of Dr. Umano’s book, Posrt1va ScrENZA 
pt Governo: (Fratelli Bocca, Torino, 1922), by his friend, Mr. Copley, and 
hope it may be the means of introducing an important work to the notice of 
English rs. But as sociologists we feel bound to express our view that the 
establishment of a positive science of law, must, in the nature of things, prove to be 
@ more complicated and difficult process than seemingly is assumed in the treatise 
of Umano.—{Ed.] 
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From out of the anarchy of individual independence among the first tribes 
came the City to curb its barbarism by laws of oppression and by slavery, 
the King uprose, “ the Man Grim, Rapacious, Bloody and Obscene, baleful 
to Civilisation and Humanity,” and with him the evil conception of the 
Patria ; Kingdoms 2 ahaa sm with their hierarchies of princes and 
their repression of the burgher ; out of their decadence festered the bastard 
empire of republics and communes, the triumph of false laws, and universal 
inhibition. So the great course has been run by egoistical government 
throughout the ages, to where the Vital Flow in all but a few men has been 
dammed up. Umano goes into great detail showing the failure of repre- 
sentative government, the imbecilities of Armed of Power and 
Compulsory Arbitration, the inadequacy of the League of Nations. The 
result of it all has been war—war—finally the great war. So much for 
empirical government. 

Ar last, shortly and very clearly, Umano draws the lines of his New Scientific 
Constitution, with its compulsory schools, free churches, productive labora- 
tories, with a religion in harmony with modern knowledge but based on all 
the old faiths, whose roots it shall use and not tear up. It is a very practical 
Utopia and a reasonable one; but here it is not fair to summarize ; 
the book itself must be read ; it tells how a true International State may be 
achieved—knowledge that the world needs just now. 

Tue form of the book—it is heavy and with capital letters and 
big print—does not help it ; but its rasping, rollicking Italian manner does. 
It is full of the magnetic earth. And greatly and above all it is honest. 
Umano is absolutely sincere. He has experience of affairs, a cultivated 
brain, rich stores of knowledge—and a white soul. He is of the race of 
cert, ee Jemny ante of tip Rheayinente. England should read 

Joun Cop.ey. 
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CIVIC SOCIETIES AND THEIR AIMS: by Mrs. Victor Branford : 
being a paper read at the Conference of Civic Societies held at Leplay 
House, on gth and roth March, 1923. 


BriEF.y the aim of a Civic Society is to make each city a culture centre 
for its region or district, carrying on and developing the best of its 
own tradition in a material environment worthy of the best. 

WE refuse to accept the squalor and mediocrity of modern life, 
particularly that which has been associated with the modern ease of 
communication. Such easy communication leads, in the absence of 
any strong counteracting influences, to over-centralisation and its 
accompanying drawbacks. They may be summarised as : 

(1) A tendency to monotony and sameness by loss of local traditions. 
(2) Suppression of local liberties by central authority. 

(3) Attraction to metropolis of local talent and artistic power. 

(4) All this resulting in lack of interest in the locality in which we live. 
To sum up, we suffer from the loss of civic consciousness and pride. 
Philanthropy can do something to replace this, but not everything. 
It looks at problems from a different angle. Civic consciousness 
should—at least in the mind of the writer—be inspired by Christian 
ideals, but if these ideals do not work through a civic setting, they 
tend to fall short of their own essential nature and become somewhat 
negative. This is sometimes quite crudely expressed. ‘ Let us stop 
talking about housing and talk of something really Christian, such as 
preventing people from dancing on Sundays,” was said at a meeting 
of a Christian Social Housing Committee by one of its members in 
the writer’s hearing. But the fuller Christian conception is already 
civic. The Bible ends with the vision of the Heavenly City, and the 
Christian’s aim is surely not short of making earth a mirror of Heaven. 
When this full civic aim is lacking, the negative point of view, though 
less candidly expressed, is apt to recur. For example, at a recent 
meeting of a certain active local Society, the Education Sub- 
Committee’s report was read. It showed that the Sub-Committee 
had endeavoured to prevent the showing of films of an objectionable 
nature in the local cinemas, but that they had not attempted to 
encourage the use of educational films, historical or otherwise. A 
Civic Society, with an Education Committee, would naturally first 
think of encouraging desirable films—because the aim of a Civic 
Society definitely is towards fulness of life. 

Tue Civic Society thus exists to discover, maintain, and develop what 
we may call the Soul of the City, a soul which will necessarily be various 
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as are cities themselves, but which needs to express itself through certain 
common channels. The most obvious expression is in the buildings, 
from homes to churches and other public buildings, and in the gardens, 
parks, and open spaces with their considered lay-out or accidental 
ment. Here desires and aspirations are crystallised in stone 
and brick, embodied in the use of art and nature, or thwarted and 
repressed. Here is recorded the history and tradition of each place, 
and here also we look for its possibilities. 
So it is essential that the Civic Society should turn its attention to 
the Survey, that its members should realise what the place has been, 
what it is, and what are its possibilities for good and evil. But surveys 
are not only of place, they must be of folk and work also. We need 
to know the life of the people, the work they do, the opportunities, or 
lack of them, for artist, poet, and playwright. Here in the modern 
city we are too apt to find a lack of such opportunities for development 
of the inner life, which seems to explain the lack of beauty we too 
often observe in the outward surroundings. 
Civic Societies stand for the attempt to bring together these two 
needs and meet them both by a voluntary union of citizens, determined 
to make the most of their community. 
Tue Civic Society works through various committees or sections. 
These may be separate societies working on a federated basis as 
committees of the Civic Society, and there is much to be said for this 
method, which is adopted, for example, by the Richmond Civic 
Association and the local branch of the League of Arts. The object 
of such federation is to unite all those aiming at development of the 
life of the spirit in a place, with those aiming at bettering the environ- 
ment by better housing, better education, or in other ways, so that 
they combine consciously in the service of that place and the realising 
of its ideal. It is the remaking of the Community, and nothing less, 
which is the problem of the Civic Society. 
MODERN cities are not communities because the central fire is lacking 
which expressed itself in the glory of the Athenian Acropolis or the 
beauty of the Christian Cathedral. It is this central fire dwindled 
to a dying glow which we aim at feeding till it warms and lights us 
all again. We shall not be satisfied till we have made the city in which 
we live as famous as are the cities of med“eval Italy or ancient Greece 
by the love and devotion of its citizens, expressed in its outer beauty 
and inner resources. This is the aim of a Civic Society. It has a 
vision which should be founded on careful study, survey, and thought 
of what the city may become, and it forms a plan for realising that 
vision gradually over a series of years. It tries to fire the citizens to 
share in that vision and undertake that work in their various ways, 
housing and open spaces, recreation, education, music and opera, 
arts and crafts, poetry and plays. 
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IT is, in short, a renewal of the ancient conception of local piety (pietas), 
transformed as our conceptions must be by the Christian tradition. 
It is religion, the unifying force, applied in the locality in which we 
live, and above all the Christian religion with its ideals of service and 
of human personality. 

But the Civic Society or Association, while thus inspired by Christian 
ideals, does not of course exclude those of any or no religious faith 
(as religion is usually understood) who will work with it and for its 
ends. It naturally includes people of different faiths. Take, for 
example, the Pro-Jerusalem Society, which unites Patriarchs of 
Eastern Churches with heads of Roman Catholic foundations and 
Jewish and Mahommedan leaders. This unifying power is surely 
a great advantage in this distracted age. It unites by bringing people 
back to the primitive pieties, the religion which they had forgotten. 
To sum up, the Civic Society achieves its aim in the first place in 
so far as it brings together all other bodies in the locality in a common 
determination to make the most of their city or region, in a common 
vision of what it may become. In the second place in so far as it 
ensures through study and survey of the local conditions, and through 
co-operating with the more technical surveyors and town-planners, 
as well as with practical sociologists, that this vision shall not be of the 
nature of a misleading dream or castle in the air, but shall be founded 
on knowledge of the past and present by which the future must in 
some sense be conditioned. 

It turns for inspiration to the great cities of the past, great but not 
actually large, and it aims at revivifying that local piety which made 
them great. Finally, we may add it will have hopes of achieving its 
ends in so far as it turns attention to dealing directly with local problems, 
and away from what are apt to be the abstractions of politics. 
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THE GROUNDWORK OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION: by 
William Glover. Cambridge University Press, 1922. (28. 6d. net.) 
CAUSES AND CURES FOR THE SOCIAL UNREST : by Ross L. 
Finney, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1922. 
DISTRIBUTIVE JUSTICE: by John A. Ryan, D.D. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1916. 


Tue general problem which these three books are concerned to elucidate 
is the relation of Economics to Ethics. Each of the writers lodges his 
protest against the Marxian interpretation of social order, as inadequate 
and one-sided. Each insists on the supreme importance of moral principles 
as formative influences in the organization of society. Thus Mr. Glover 
writes, “‘ Material welfare is only one factor in social welfare ; it is possible 
to gain the whole world and lose one’s own soul..... The social 
question becomes an ethical question ..... Its roots are in the soil of 
character, feeling, will” (p. 37). Similarly Dr. Finney: ‘“ Economic 
readjustments can never be permanently effective without moral and 
intellectual readjustments along with them ..... The ‘ economic man’ 
is only a fiction of the imagination, the mere fraction of a human being . . . . 
The present social unrest is essentially a spiritual unrest” (pp. 185, 202, 
208). Father Ryan’s whole work is simply an attempt to determine “ the 
justice of the processes by which the product of industry is distributed.” 
It is not only assumed that there is a moral element in the problem, but it 
is implied that the moral element is fundamental. 


Mr. Gover takes his Ethics from Idealism of the Anglo-Hegelian type. 
In an admirably lucid little brochure he makes clear the organic nature of 
society, and the futility of any reconstructive measures which fail to reach 
the spiritual basis of human life. Neither free competition, with its 
corollary of laissez-faire, nor the socialization of private property, can solve 
a problem not merely economic. “ The cause of morality should be the 
cause around which we centralize our lives . . . . Faithfulness to an ideal 
of duty, loyalty to one’s vocation, one’s country, one’s God ” (pp. 48, 67). 
It is a notable achievement to write for the man in the street (as Mr. Glover 
does) without being superficial. There is one statement, however, “ There 
have been three successive systems or schools in the evolution of moral 
science,” namely, Egoism, Prudentialism, and Idealism, which seems to me 
quite arbitrary, if not indeed misleading (p. 50). The history of Ethics 
offers no justification for such a scheme. Mr. Glover’s analysis is psycho- 
logical, of course, and from that standpoint the author of “ Know Your 
Own Mind ” does touch on what is fundamental in social reconstruction, 
if vaguely and loosely, as the size of the book makes inevitable. 

Dr. Fryney addresses his appeal to the great middle class of Americans, 
exhorting them to save their souls from the vices of Capitalism and the 
horrors of Bolshevism by steering a between course, and returning to the 
Simple Life and the old-fashioned virtues. It is a popular, rather than a 
scientific, book. ‘The present social unrest is traced back to the Industrial 
Revolution, with its necessity for a constantly increasing Capital and the 
consequent divorce between labour and ownership. No socialistic panacea 
can stave off ruin, it is claimed. The only cure is industrial enfranchise- 
ment, the recognition of the solidarity of society, and moral regeneration. 
“ An equitable circulation of wealth,” not an equal distribution, is to be the 
goal. bour must have a voice in the management of large-scale industry, 
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the evils of financial oligarchy and monopolies must be removed, and 
vocational training, liberal education, and international comity fostered to 
the utmost. There must be a New Art and a New Religion. Co-operation 
is to be the note of the New Age. 

Ir is a very readable sketch, and the sane moral idealism ding the 
whole is at times eloquently stressed. ‘The excessive simplification of the 
analysis, however, detracts from its value as a serious contribution to 
sociology. Just enough of the doctrines of Malthus or of Ricardo’s “ iron 
law of wages,” for example, is expounded to make the author’s argument 
plausible. But for those to whom the book is directed such a clear presenta- 
tion of what the present social unrest portends and how it may be best 
ameliorated is bound to be of very great service. 

FaTHEerR RyAn’s work is American also, but is written from the standpoint 
of the Catholic Church. The Doctrines of the Fathers and Theologians, 
the Teaching of the Popes, are often quoted, and by the principles of 
morality the author means, as far as can be gathered, the opinions of the 
Catholic moral theologians. It is a very extensive work, thorough and well- 
informed, always lucidly and logically presented. The central position 
maintained is that the present system of distribution is not inherently unjust, 
but that it is capable of improvement in certain respects. 

FATHER RYAN treats the distribution of wealth among the various factors 
of production under four heads, Landownership, Capital or Interest, Profits, 
and Wages. (a) It is held that private ownership of land is just, in the 
sense that no better system has yet been discovered. Both Socialism and 
the Single Tax are impracticable. Some remedies are suggested, under 
ownefship and taxation, to amend certain evils of monopoly. (6) The 
practice of receiving interest on capital is just, but capital should be more 
widely diffused “ through co-operative enterprise,” notably in banking, 
agriculture, stores and manufacture. (c) Fair competition entitles a business 
man to all the profit he can obtain, but unfair methods like discriminative 
underselling, exclusive-selling contracts, &c., should be prevented by State 
action. (d) The minimum of wage-justice is defined in this way: “ The 
adult male labourer has a right to a wage sufficient to provide himself and 
family with a decent livelihood.” It is insisted that “The labourer’s right 
to a living wage is morally superior to the employer’s right to interest on 
his capital” (p. 430). 

THERE is much of doubtful validity in Father Ryan’s conclusions. Not 
only is it possible to regard the whole work as a “ rationalization ” of beliefs 
and opinions unconsciously held on trust, but there are details which receive 
too scanty treatment. Socialism is dismissed as impracticable, for instance, 
by the assertion that it runs contrary to human nature (p. 50). The doctrine 
of “ natural rights” is invoked in spite of the evidence to show they are 
a historical fiction. But the main criticism that emerges is this. Granti 
that distribution is, partially at least, an ethical problem, by what mo 
principles is the problem to be solved ? What are economic laws really ? 
Are they merely inductive generalizations which hold good of that imaginary 
construction of human society with which economic theory deals ? are 
they an expression of real forces in the world and in human nature, before 
the overwhelming power of which morals and the petty efforts of individuals 
and societies stand helpless and insignificant? This is the fundamental 
question which confronts any writer on the relation of Ethics to Economics. 
Unless it be definitely answered at the outset, as Marx answered it, or even 
as Mussolini seems to have answered it, “ distributive justice ” reduces itself 
to the doubtfully valid application of principles themselves uncertain. 
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Fatuer Ryan’s work, however, is undoubtedly valuable for its wealth of 
detail, its logical exposition, and its summary of conflicting positions. 
American sociology is becoming a really imposing structure. But it seems 
a little chary of first principles. Is this the democratic conception pervading 
even the’ field of science and philosophy ? 

IsRaEL LEVINE. 





DAVID LUBIN: A STUDY IN PRACTICAL IDEALISM: by 
Olivia Rossetti Agresti. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1922. 
(372 pp- $3-5°-) 

Tue sociological bearing of this biography of a man remarkable alike for 

his personality and for the concrete work achieved even in his lifetime by 

himself and those whom he inspired will perhaps be most readily clear 
from the following extracts: “In the steady pressure of the economic 
forces of the town on the farm he saw a real danger.” ‘“‘ The prosperity 
of cities is largely conditioned by the prosperity of the country-side and by 
the consequent purchasing power of the country population. It therefore 
follows that an essential step toward realising righteousness in the relations 
between man and man is to ensure equity in the formation of the prices 
of the staples of agriculture. Now for this purpose international concerted 
action is essential, for the price of the staples is a world price determined 
by world conditions. Therefore there must be a world organisation of the 

—— interests ..... a world chamber of agriculture, a League 

of Nations for economic justice.” 

Tue International Institute of Agriculture at Rome is the embodiment of 

David Lubin’s ideal, conditioned inevitably by the subsequent trend of 

events, alike forwarding and hampering internationalism, as by the forces 

that always tend towards crystallisation of spiritual values. 

Tue development of this ideal in the life-history of the emigrant Polish 

Jew, the Californian merchant, and the half-mystical thinker who with 

a certain ism found a way to blend Hebraism and Modernism, is 

well told os one who knew him intimately and shared the spade-work of 

the last fourteen years of realisation of his project in Rome. 

Davip Lusin was born in 1849 in a Jewish community of Russian Poland. 

His father died while he was an infant, but the influence of his mother, a 

devout Jewess and 2 woman of strong character, was very marked in his 

early years both in Poland, and also after she and her second husband, 
driven by the horrors of a pogrom to emigrate, decided to take the children 
papagor A cach mar tig a peat gen, New York. Here the boy grew 

up and at the age of twelve began to earn his living in the wor of a 

small jeweller in a Massachusetts township, where he developed a faculty 

for mechanical contrivance that never left him. Drawn west to California 
by affection for a married sister, he passed from one enterprise to another, 
then after revisiting Poland, where the spectacle of the conserved energy 
of an ancient people running to waste seems to have haunted him, he decided 
to build up a dry goods business in Sacramento. But it was not in the 
ordinary huckster spirit that he took up this business. To quote his own 
words, “‘ If a merchant is not able to be a blessing he has no more right 
to be a merchant than a hog has to be a merchant. Every brick, every 
piece of shelving, every piece of goods within the boundary of the merchant’s 
domain must be the result of conscientious, intelligent and painstaki 

labour . . . . through the labours of his business he creates a Pass-over : 
he passes in his dealings over the highway from Egyptian darkness of 
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inequality into the broad domain of the Holy Land of justice and equity.” 
A thought that finds more lucid expression in the pages of “ Unto this 
Last,” but Lubin’s phrases come from the dust and heat of a conflict with 
those he unsparingly denounces as “ Grabbers,” the merchants out for 
themselves alone, the profiteers of a later epoch. 


AN immense vitality and an almost Socratic power of bringing ideas to the 
birth characterised him then as later, and the unwavering belief that his 
race was the “ Servant of the Nations” received a fresh impetus from a 
journey to Palestine, undertaken in 1874 in the company of his mother and 
in fulfilment of a long-standing promise. 

But apart from the wider vision, he seemed to see in the land system of 
the Hebrews some part of the secret of their contribution to the world’s 
history. He became persuaded of the importance of the small landowning 
farmer as a basic factor in the State, and as an effective link between States. 


On his return to California, he took a farm, and devoted much of his in- 
exhaustible energies to the problems of fruit growing, transport and 
marketing. The physical likenesses between California and the Mediterra- 
nean countries impressed both his imagination and his practical common 
sense : since both were the natural home of “ those aristocrats of the Plant 
world, the peach, the apricot, the vine, the orange and the almond” he 
believed that an aristocracy of intellect might arise in California as along 
the shores of the Mediterranean. Hence to his other activities he added 
efforts whole-hearted if somewhat crude, to promote and foster the 
intellectual and artistic elements of his adopted country. 


It is impossible here to trace all the steps by which Lubin, from being an 
influence in California, passed on to be in some sense a representative in 
Europe, always informal and unofficial, of American idealism. He found 
himself all the time a little outside the political current, and was never a 
place-seeker. But everywhere his sheer sincerity and originality, his 
insistent faith in his ideal and in the goodwill of others, joined with his 
grasp of detail and wide range of interest, gained him a hearing. In 1896 
he was in Europe, and after some fruitful conversations with the German 
Minister of Agriculture, he went to Budapest for the celebration of the 
thousandth anniversary of Hungarian independence. An_ international 
congress on world prices of staples had been arranged, and in the absence 
of an official representative of the United States, Lubin was invited by the 
Hungarian Minister of Agriculture to attend. It was on this occasion that 
for the first time he outlined in public the idea of an International Institute 
of Agriculture, which was to act as a clearing-house of information as to 
world crops and supplies, as on all subjects, economic and technical, relating 
to agriculture. But it was not for another eight years, after encountering 
much official indifference and many rebuffs in other countries, that in 
October, 1904, he found in Victor Emmanuel III. a sympathetic listener 
and a powerful ally. The story how Lubin gained and carried through 
the interview with the King of Italy at his little shooting-box near Pisa 
is dramatically told, as also the subsequent rapid acceptance of the project 
by many Italian statesmen. It thus fell to the lot of Italy, the land of a 
great international tradition, a land where a practical idealism has always 
informed the work of scientific discovery, to recommend this world scheme 
to the other governments. A general invitation was issued in January, 
1905, to the chief governments of the world asking that representatives 
should be sent to an International Conference to be held in Rome in the 
following May for the purpose of considering in detail! Lubin’s proposal. 
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Forty governments took part in the conference, and the International 
Institute of Agriculture was established under the International Treaty of 
June 7th, 1905, which was ratified by these governments. ‘Twenty-two have 
since been added to the list, all pledging themselves to a certain financial 
and other support through their delegates, and the Institute may thus fairly 
claim to fill a truly international réle. The realisation of Lubin’s ideal in 
its full sociological sense remains, inevitably, a desideratum harder to 


compass, though still kept in sight by his followers. ébita 





PSYCHOLOGY AND POLITICS: by W. H. R. Rivers. Kegan Paul, 
1922. (12s. 6d. net.) 
Tuts volume consists of several essays and addresses which have been 
gathered together since the death of Dr. Rivers, and the book is published 
with a Note by Professor G. Elliot Smith and an Appreciation of the Author 
by Dr. C. S. Myers. The Note makes clear the circumstances under which 
the various papers came into existence and the purposes for which they 
were designed. The Appreciation gives a concise account of the life of 
Dr. Rivers and an explanation of the attitude in which he approached the 
study of psychological problems. It concludes with a persoan! estimation 
of the value of Dr. Rivers’ work and strongly stresses the great loss which 
psychological investigation has suffered by his untimely death. 
Tue whole tenor of the papers here published is that of a very deep interest 
in the practical applications of Psychology to the problems of politics and 
industry ; but it is an interest tempered with an extreme caution against 
drawing conclusions from hasty generalisations. Dealing with his work 
INSTINCT AND THE Unconscious, Dr. Rivers says in one of his addresses, 
“The important point which has not yet, I think, been adequately realised by 
the critics of that book is that this new classification and nomenclature form 
only a first attempt to find a new principle of classification of mental states 
which involves giving up the old attempt to distinguish between instinct and 
intelligence.” Everywhere in the present volume the same cautious 
approach is maintained ; suggestions are put forward but no downright 
and confident assertion is supplied for the purposes of sensation mongers 
who delight in easy thinking. We are spared that great vice of final and 
superficial analysis which has done so much to discredit psychology in the 
hands of those who value public attention more highly than truth. 
Dr. Rivers is aware of the dangers of this attitude on the part of the public 
of expecting easy psychological rules and remedies. As a candidate for 
election to Parliament as a representative of the University of London, he 
approaches his audience with these words: “ Probably most of you are 
hoping that I may be able to utilise such psychological knowledge as we 
possess to point the way towards a solution of some of the many political 
roblems with which we are now confronted. Though it is possible that 
may be able to go some little way in this direction, I wish to begin this 
course of lectures by asking you not to expect too much, and by pointing 
out some of the obstacles in the way of fulfilling the purpose at which we 
should all wish to aim.” ‘Three brilliant papers on psychological theory 
follow. They define accurately the point of view with which Dr. Rivers 
would have entered Parliament as an expert observer, closely studying the 
House of Commons as the centre of the administrative machinery of the 
nation and as a psychological unit of the first importance in its life. Of 
the nature of the speeches which he would have celivered to the House 
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we have no inkling. Had they been in any respect similar to these three 
Lectures, there would have been considerable bewilderment amongst the 
practical persons who constitute the majority of our legislators. But an 
analysis of the psychological machinery of the House of Commons, similar 
to the analysis of our war-time Councils such as has already been given to 
us by Professor Graham Wallas, would have been a considerable contribution 
to the science of politics, and it is deeply to be regretted that this opportunity 
was never afforded to Dr. Rivers. 


THE papers contained in this book are full of suggestions as to the vast 
amount of work which waits to be done in the way of research. Dr. Rivers 
calls particular attention to the question of the Committee, that device by 
which so much work is done in modern affairs. Possibly, as a member of 
Parliament and in view of recent developments, he might have attempted 
to give us some guidance as to the psychological costs to the nation of Income 
Tax, and he might have carried his theory of the defence mechanism into 
further investigations of the “ official mind,” extending to its lack of touch 
with realities from the very nature of its assured position with regard to 
salary, security of tenure and old age, when dealing with other sections of 
society profoundly affected by the instability of conditions in commerce 
and industry and suffering from a general bewilderment as to the present 
and the deepest misgivings as to the future. The psychology of Value is 
little understood either in theoretical Economics or in administrative govern- 
ment ; yet it is one of the most urgent of the problems which call for in- 
vestigation by psychological experts who are no longer content to deal with 
the abstractions of the laboratory but who wish to grapple boldly with the 
immense difficulties of psychological applications in everyday life. 


For in everyday life Psychology must find her real justification; and in 
sound mental hygiene, eperating with the same functions as preventitive 
medicine, will lie the value to the ordinary man and woman of psychological 
teaching. ‘That day may be far ahead, for we have the evidence of Dr. 
Rivers himself to the effect that even after the war he found no mention of 
Instinct in a syllabus for an examination in psychology which was intended 
for those who wished to specialise in psychological medicine. If such is 
the state of affairs amongst students of medicine, it is clear that the imparting 
of simple psychological knowledge to adults can hardly be expected to come 
within the near future unless vast progress is made in the appreciation of 
the value of such elementary facts to the average man or woman who is 
dealing with the mysteries of his or her own heredity and the strange 
problems of the behaviour of others. The address of Dr. Rivers to students 
of education on ‘‘ Education and Mental Hygiene ” is excellent, and one 
regrets that it cannot be circulated widely in those places where young 
students are gathered together in the process of being trained as teachers by 
the orthodox official machine. After quoting a distinguished teacher of 
medicine who was horrified because Dr. Rivers and Dr. Myers did not 
agree at a paper read before the Psychological Society, and a well-known 
University teacher who objected to Wells’ OuTLINes or History because 
it gave footnotes which disagreed with the text, Dr. Rivers says :— 


“ Now it is evident that neither of these two distinguished men, each of 
whom had given his life to teaching, had even a glimmer of undertsanding 
of the fact that education is not to inspire blind confidence and faith, but 
to fit men and women to deal with the situations of life and especially with 
those situations with which they are confronted as members of a society 
so complicated and so full of difficult problems as our own. It is the attitude 
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of such men that is directly responsible for the credulity with which the 
nation swallows the arguments and nostrums of a Yellow Press, allows itself 
to be swindled by the unscrupulous company promoters and remains in- 
competent to engage in logical argument or consistent thought.” 

Ir is indeed to be lamented that so great a teacher, who could pronounce 
such words with authority, should come to untimely silence in the prime 
of his powers. F. M. H. Homan. 


STUDIES IN THE THEORY OF HUMAN SOCIETY: by Franklin 
H. Giddings. Macmillan, 1922. (14s. net.) 


Ir has beeri the bane of sociology that its exponents in the present generation 
have each sought to start afresh with a new sociology of their own. They 
have not followed the course pursued so successfully in other sciences, that 
of building on the foundation laid by their predecessors and submitting the 
work already done to acceptance, modification or considered rejection. 
This is one of the causes of the backward state of sociology. But on this 
charge Professor Giddings, the most eminent of living American exponents 
of the science, can claim a complete acquittal. Differing on many points 
from Comte and Spencer, he nevertheless makes his own work continuous 
with theirs. For instance, he has put forward a revised classification of the 
sciences, taking account of some new scientific divisions, but introducing 
greater complication, departing somewhat from the order of historic develop- 
ment and, as it seems to me, breaking up the social field without necessity. 
Of his two great predecessors, he thus speaks :— 

To recall these origins of inductive social theory is to realise that the work remembered 
was not only ground-clearing and ground-breaking ; it was also superlatively con- 
structive. 

ComTE not only insisted that completeness of description is a requisite of method, 
he also, making contribution, demonstrated the successive mutations of the human 
mind. Going forth from the barbaric feast of credulity to be “‘ long fed on boundless 
hope ” of metaphysic, the race of man must, in the end, content itself with the 
“* simpler fare ” of verifiable knowledge. In that day reason may qualify the passions 
which dogma has denounced and damned, but never yet repressed. 


Spencer’s sociological theories were formulated as a part of his evolutionist con- 
ception of the world. That conception has become an integral part of the mental 
equipment of every educated man. Those writers who would convince us that 
Spencer is forgotten are of all philosophers most miserable. ‘They must either avoid 
the post-Spencerian problems or think about them in terms of Spencerian ideas. 
AND he goes on to eulogize the sociological contributions of Bagehot. With 
Spencer he has a strong bias in favour of individualism, and against “ those 
moral crusades which proceed on the assumption that there is only a quantita- 
tive difference between virtue of private vintage and the virtue that is 
squeezed and barreled at the public winepress.” Yet he would “ enslave, 
not figuratively, but literally, all men and women who voluntarily betake 
themselves to a life of vagabondage.” 

Contrary to the general trend of scientific thought, he is most in harmony 
with Spencer, stressing the effect on society of the laws of the simpler and 
earlier sciences, especially Biology and Psychology. This, when pressed 
too far, is a fertile source of confusion. Thus the term “ natural selection ” 
is used in its biologic sense, the socially ill-adjusted being unable to leave 
posterity, to the comparative neglect of social selection, the deprivation of 
social influence, the latter being far quicker in its action and applying to 
men and women of all ages. So, as psychologist, he separates Economics 
and Sociology. ‘“‘ Economics tells us how, as far as it is possible, we can 
get the things that we desire to have ; Sociology tells us how, as far as it is 
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possible, we can become what we desire to be.” But surely sociology tells 
us the laws of social organisation and development, conditions which we 
must know, if we are to become what we desire to be; conditions which 
will show us the possibility or impossibility of our desires’ fulfilment ; 
but knowing the conditions is not necessarily to know the way. Astronomy 
is not navigation. His reliance on Biology and Psychology has the effect 
of making him underrate the force of social tradition and heritage, the 
conditioning of each age by what has gone before. Perhaps, too, it accounts 
for his neglect of Le Play, who is not even mentioned. 

ScaTTerep through the book numerous passages will be found treating 
pressing sociological problems with great originality and acumen. For 
instance, Professor Giddings draws a distinction between the production- 
economy of which the economists have treated and the consumption- 
economy which was both psychologically and historically antecedent. Again, 
he analyses the causes that lead to the distribution or amalgamation of 
diverse populations, as, e.g., invaders and invaded. To take a third case, 
In distinctive stimulations of Kind by Kind and in characteristically facile reactions 
to Kind we discover relatively simple mechanistic factors of innate gregariousness or 
“ herd instinct,” the chief manifestations of which are a matter-of-course toleration 
of one another by individual units of a Kin group, an automatic tendency to go with 
Kind or at least to avoid separation from Kind, an automatic imitation of Kind, and 
an unhesitating reaction to herd stimulation. 

THis puts the cause of gregariousness differently from that usually accepted, 
cause and effect being interchanged and the unexplained herd-instinct being 
dispensed with. S. H. Swrny. 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM: A STATEMENT OF THE PRESENT 
POSITION : prepared by the Housing Sub-Committee of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Women’s Organisations, 5, York Buildings, 
Adelphi, W.C. 2. 

THis pamphlet contains a useful summary of the present position of the 

Housing problem and current proposals for dealing with it. It is unbiassed 

in tone and points out difficulties fairly and clearly. It went to press before 

the present Housing Bill was intreduced and does not deal with its provisions 
directly but should help people to be in a position to do so for themselves. 

A mistake which is not perhaps really serious but which strikes anyone who 

has been, like the writer, in the Public Utility Society movement from its 

early days is that “ Public Utility societies were brought into existence by 
the Act of 1909!” The term “ Societies of Public Utility ” was, I believe, 
first used in England by myself in a paper read at a meeting on those Societies 

held in connection with the Garden City Cheap Cottage Exhibition of 1908, 

in which one of these Societies “‘ The Garden City Tenants Ltd.” was taking 

part. The term was a translation from the German, and the paper urged 
that public help and facilities should be given to such Societies as was done 
in Germany. These Societies had already existed in England for some 
years and had developed out of the Co-partnership movement quite in- 
dependently of the German societies of much the same type. The part 
played by the Co-partnership movement in evolving and developing such 
societies is ignored in the Report. On the other hand the Report fully 
recognises the value of such societies and the need for further development 
in this direction. It is also favourable to the development of satellite 
towns for London. The Report realises the social importance of the Housing 
question, but the general impression it leaves on the reader’s mind is that 
there is no solution to the question while society is organised as at present. 
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The impression that is of a breaking down of the present order of society, 
prea imperial and liberal. Anyone who reads the pamphlet with an 
open mind can hardly fail to see that the upshot is that while “ the borrowing 
powers of the State for other purposes” (p. 38) are considered of more 
importance than human health and welfare, the present evils will continue 
and intensify. We need a change of view as to the State and what it stands 
for, a determination to “ reconstruct ” and build the city of God, before we 
can hope to solve the Housing problem. S. B. 





LESTER F. WARD: by Emily Palmer Cape. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1922. 


Mrs. PaLmer Cape disclaims all intention of writing a critical account of 
Dr. Ward and his contributions to science and philosophy. She is rather 
the admiring disciple, the affectionate friend, recounting the useful and 
upright life of the eminent sociologist, and keeping alive the memory of his 
sterling character. His youth was typical of that struggle so honourable to 
young America to obtain education in return for hard work. The youngest 
of ten children, he supported himself by farm work, and tried to save enough 
in the summer to pay for his schooling in the winter. Late in life he wrote : 
“| was (in youth) hampered by poverty and adversity, by the necessity of 
earning a living, by being born in a backward region, and having to find my 
way to a more enlightened one.” But such hardships engender new strength, 
and as we trace the Professor’s career towards recognition as a great authority, 
we may see, I think, that his early trials produced a certain firmness that was 
of no little use. 
THouGH Mrs. Palmer Cape avoids any complete and orderly exposition of 
the Professor’s Sociology, or for that matter, of his philosophy, she necessarily, 
in speaking of his occupations, has to touch on his intellectual life and 
development. Many interesting passages deal with his humanistic and 
scientific views on religion. In sociology he believed that “ world ideas 
are what determine and control human action.” All knowledge was to be 
used for the good of Humanity. He did not agree that the aim of education 
should be to draw out the pupil’s powers. Deprived of sound materials 
on which to work, such powers may become dangerous. ‘‘ Ignorance is 
comparatively safe. It is error that does the mischief, and the stronger the 
reasoning faculties working upon meagre materials, the more misleading 
and disastrous the erroneous conclusions thus drawn are for mankind.” 
On another side, the book makes Lester Ward’s position much more clear 
than it has been hitherto. His insistence on precise, and if necessary to that 
end, novel nomenclature has often concealed his substantial agreement with 
his great predecessors. This agreement is now seen to exist. To take one 
instance: in its main lines and with only secondary changes, he adheres to 
Comte’s Classification of the Sciences. whole book is a fine tribute to 
Ward’s hopeful nature. He had no fears or doubts as to the reality of 
progress. “ The continuity of human progress, this conscious and voluntary 
progress of humanity, Ward believed, would according to the laws of evolu- 
tion bring forth tremendous results.” 
Tue book contains two good portraits and other illustrations. 

S. H. Swinny. 


THE YOUNG INDUSTRIAL WORKER: A Study of his Educational 
Needs: M. Phillips. Oxford University Press, 1922. 142 pp. 
Tue object of the book is threefold—to outline the special characteristics 
of adolescence in the young wage-earner: to urge the mission of the con- 
tinuation school as a means to his fuller life and wider development : and 
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to describe the methods by which the continuation school may attempt— 
or, better still, has attempted—to fulfil this mission. 
Tue titie is somewhat misleading, for the book deals exclusively with girls 
—though much that is written applies equally well to working lads. If one 
may be pardoned for saying so, it is essentially a simple story well told, the 
story of the author’s efforts to civilise or socialise the girls committed to 
her care. And therein lies both its value and, in a sense, its charm; for 
despite Miss Phillips’ matter-of-fact manner of presentation, she cannot 
prevent her personality shining through her pages. If the general public 
could be persuaded to read the book they might at least understand why a 
Continuation School should never have been termed a school. The general 
public with working sons and daughters might be reconciled to the further 
“ schooling,” loss of working hours and inconvenience, in the case of girls, 
caused by evening social functions, which attendance at such a school entails. 
The general public which pays rates and taxes, if untouched by the appeal 
to make the present more bearable and the future more hopeful for the 
adolescent worker, might, in the light of the evidence offered, consider the 
provision of such schools expedient, even if only as a form of political or 
social insurance. 
THE sociologist will find many illuminating extracts from letters written by 
working girls, and a yet more illuminating commentary based on the author’s 
wide experience. All directly connected with social work among adolescents 
will find that with much of the book—its study of the human problem, its 
predominant ideals—they are already familiar. This was written for a wider 
public. But the present writer knows of no book which at once states the 
problem so clearly, and yet so sympathetically, in all its crudeness and 
squalor, and yet provides so much in the way of guidance, based on 
experience, for those who are labouring in the same field. 

W. I. Moore. 





THE MAKING OF RURAL EUROPE: by Helen Douglas Irvine, 
M.A. George Allen & Unwin Ltd. (7s. 6d.) 
For us in this country to-day few subjects can be more worthy of con- 
sideration than that “ Green Revolution ” which since the war has taken 
place in so much of Europe. The interest of this valuable summary of 
rural life and labour in Europe is that it gives an unbiassed account of the 
present situation and of the historical developments which have led up to 
it. The only criticism which the present writer has to offer of the historical 
sketch is that it ignores the remarkably prosperous districts of undivided 
landholding in various rich regions of Germany, as for instance the Moselle 
neighbourhood and Baden-Baden. Miss Irvine states indeed that such 
areas are composed of infertile mountain villages but the interesting fact is 
that they occur, with the result of generally diffused prosperity, in some of 
the richer parts. (See if not out of print “ German Examples of Public 
Land Ownership,” Land Nat. Soc., 1d. (from Damaschke). Miss Irvine's 
chapter on the “ Latifundia ” of Europe, the large estates developed mainly 
for the profit of a more or less absentee landowner, is of special interest, as 
is also the chapter on agricultural co-operation. Here she shows both the 
advan and drawbacks clearly, and in an unbiassed way which is, to 
say the least, highly unusual. Her criticism is mainly that the tendency of 
co-operation is to specialise farming. ‘Therefore while the peasant co- 
operator “ is still far above the artificer reduced to the factory hand, whose 
function has come to be performed by a single repeated muscular move- 
ment, yet he is one step nearer that degradation than his father.” She 
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points out that under these conditions “ Co-operative small holders tend 
not to produce for their own needs and those of their households in the first 
instance. They are unlike all the smallholders of all past ages in that there 
is a tendency among them to produce in the first instance goods for sale.” 
is cocina Ahern then thik tealensh nechnek quem tec Meeiead aceded 
only to sell his surplus and required little money. 
Tue chapter entitled “ Agrarian Revolutions of to-day ” points out clearly 
that as we are faced with the problem of a foreign trade no longer expanding 
but likely to decrease we can only effectively meet the decline of industrialism 
which this must involve by a “ Green Rising” which would not destroy 
industrialism but would mitigate the effects of its decline, which would 
land to unpropertied wage earners and keep as prosperous home-staying 
hmen a portion of the present industrial population as well as the 
whole rural population. But in England, as Miss Irvine truly points out, 
the 5 ket Seen Go Gapumnited that schemes of land nationalisation 
peed ore with co-operative control seem to promise the most favourable 
solution while not excluding the smallholder wherever possible. “ Our 
hope is,” she states, “ in evolving a scheme of collective farming which will 
not be overcentralised. The farming units should be localised and not 
too large: in this way the men who form them would be vividly interested 
in them, as men are in their own aflairs and those of their neighbours. 
Further they should be as autonomous as possible—should have a wide 
power of initiation. Collective farming units of this description might 
escape the deadness and monotony of collectively ordered institutions and 
have the vitality and variety which are necessary to excellence.” The 
quotations given here have been chosen to bring out the outstanding merit 
of this book, that Miss Irvine keeps in her mind the kind of human life 
involved as the chicf test of every system while she helps us dispassionately 
to get a comprehensive view of each, and of the situation in general. Indeed 
the extent to which she succeeds, while realising the urgency of the problem 
for this country, in putting the question without observable bias is a matter 
for surprise. The book is one that should receive widespread attention in 
the present condition of this country. We have at the same time a large 
unemployed population, a youth largely ng up untrained and with 
no prospect of work, large numbers of B sow dh unemployed and a 
countryside which is producing less per acre than perhaps any other West 
European country, far less certainly than Germany or France or any country 
of peasant —s combined with some modicum of scientific knowledge. 
Is there no way of uniting the land and the people so that the one may use 
the other more effectively ? Is not this possibility the one way out from our 
present troubles? Why is it so generally ignored and what can be done 
to bring it effectively to the point? These questions are staring us in the 
face and it is not possible surely to continue to ignore them much longer. 
To all who wish to prepare themselves to deal with them Miss Irvine’s 
book may well be recommended. Ss. B. 


FIFTY YEARS OF PIONEER WORK IN WOOLWICH: by C. H. Grinling. 
Pioneer Press, Woolwich. (is. net.) 
iring account of research work and educational and practical endeavours, 
inte a shared in by a group of devoted workers living at 71, Rectory Place, 
Woolwi 


THE WORD “STATE”: by H. C. Dowdall, K.C. Stevens, 1923. (2s. 6d. net.! 


Tuts pamphlet i is a learned and very illuminating study of the gradual 
of the word “ state ” towards its present-day meaning. Incidentally it throws ioock 
light upon the origin of the ern state itself. 
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THE LEAGUE or NATIONS. 


Tue League of Nations Union held a Conference on June 19th and 2oth 
which brought into prominence those particular activities which were set 
forth in Principal Hetherington’s article on the League in the April issue 
of the SocioLocicaL Review—viz., the great value of the International 
Labour Bureau as a centre for social research. The special subjects chosen 
for discussion at the Conference were designed to bring out the impertance 
of the Labour Bureau in connection with the study of Industrial Hygiene. 
The first speaker, Mr. Phelan, who holds an official position in the Bureau 
at Geneva, said that their chief work is the preparation, collection and 
distribution of information on Labour questions, chiefly hygienic ; and that 
the Bureau is now being consulted by officials, employers and workers 
from all nations, particularly the United States of America. It is now 
recognised as supplying a want universally felt, and is further acknow- 
ledged to have no party bias. The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas presided at 
a session on Safety in Industry, in which two speakers gave a brief account 
of the history of accident prevention in England, and of the subsequent 
development in other countries, which had gone ahead of our own. The 
afternoon was devoted to the work of the International Labour Research 
Board, and the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, and the speakers 
again emphasised the point that this kind of research work more than any 
other must be organised internationally. For instance, the careful com- 
parison of the effect of climatic conditions, such as temperature and humidity, 
is very important. Fortunately the tradition that “ trade secrets ’’ must 
be kept is waning in power ; people are beginning to consider that all experi- 
ence ought to be made the common property of the whole industry. In the 
session on Industrial Diseases, Dr. Legge, Chief Medical Inspector, Factory 
Department, Home Office, pointed that England has still the reputation 
for thoroughness in matters of industrial hygiene, but that we are now really 
behind other nations in certain particulars. Moreover, the campaign 
against such diseases as anthrax must be carried on on an international basis. 
Professor E. L. Collis, Welsh National School of Medicine, urged that 
the League of Nations should not become merely a police force with large 
Army or Navy : not composed of those who compel, but of those who know ; 
as knowledge is power. With regard to research on a wide basis, he instanced 
the slow and arduous work which had been necessary for the complete 
investigation of “‘ Miners’ Phthisis,” by interrogating doctors in all countries, 
whereas the existence of a central bureau or clearing house for all information 
on the subject, such as this Department of the League is, would have produced 
results much more quickly. 


TH- FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT: byG.D.H. Cole. Cassell, 1921. 


Ts book is of great value for its able advocacy of the administrative reorganisation 
of England on regional lines ; and its suggestions on related changes in economic 
quae and in representative government are extremely interesting. Its 
publication has justly been taken as a step of outstanding importance in the movement 
of opinion towards the regional solution of our increasing administrative difficulties ; 
we may now expect that in the course of a few years regionalism will come somewhere 
into the field of practical politics ; and fear at the same time that, having achieved this, 
it will no longer be the regionalism we hoped for, loved and dreamed of ! Mr. Cole 
acknowledges generously the value of the studies by sociologists and geographers 
on which future proposals for the regionalising of England must be based ; and we 
on our side must acknowledge without reservation that by his book he has done more 
to give publicity to the regional idea than any of these could. We criticise, or rather 
doubt, on one central matter ; namely, how can regionalism develop spontaneously ? 
Unless spontaneous, it will not work—will not be regionalism : but to be so, it must 
follow on a complete change in outlook in our whole society. How to commence ? 
By administrative changes, or by “ Outlook Towers ” ? AF. 
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Behrens (Kathryn L.). Paper Money ty MAryLanpD. Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more. 


Cannon (I. M.). Soctat Work mm Hosprrats. Russell Sage Foundation. 

Durkheim (E.). Epucation er SocroLtocie. Félix Alcan, Paris. (7 francs.) 

Davies (Jerome). Tue Russian Immicrant. Macmillan, New York. ($1.50.) 

Evans (Ivor H. M.). Srupres mn Reiicion, Fo.tx-Lore anp Customs IN BRITIsH 
NortH Borneo AND THE MALay PENINSULA. Cambridge University Press. 

(20s.) 
Firle mete « EINFLuss DES WELTKRIEGES AUF SCHIFFAHRT UND HANDEL IN DER 
Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, Berlin. 


Pinion { my J.). THe Cuttpren or ENGLAND. Methuen. (7s. ed.) 
Fordham (Montague). AGRICULTURE AND THE Gui_p System. P. S. King & Son. 
1s.) 


Fairchild (E.). Essentiats or Economics. American Book Co. 


Geddes (Patrick). Town PLANNING IN PaTIALA State AND City. (A Report to 
the Maharaja.) Peary’s Printing Press, Lucknow. 


Grinling (C. H.). Firry Years or Pronrer Work IN WOOLWICH. (1s.) 


Howell (J. Pryse). AN Economic Survey or AN Oxrorp Rurat Paris. Oxford 
University Press. (1s.) 

Hafner (Wilhelm). Morive DER INTERNATIONALEN SOZIALPOLITIK. Sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen, Berlin. 


Douglas (H. Irvine). ‘THe Maxine or Rurat Europe. Allen & Unwin. (7s. 6d.) 


Knauss (Robert). Dir DEUTSCHE, ENGLISCHE UND FRANZOSISCHE KRIEGSFINANZIERUNG. 
Sozialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, Berlin. 


Levine (1.). Tue Unconscious. Leonard Parsons. (7s. 6d.) 


wee oo Princip’ pi Socio.ocia £ Poxitica. Signorelli, Rome. 
20 lire. 


Peake (H. A.). Tue Bronze Ace AND THE CeL_Tic WorLp. Benn Bros. 


Répke (Wilhelm). Dire ARBEITSLEISTUNG IM DEUTSCHEN KALIBERBAU. Sozial- 
wissenschaftliche Forschungen, Berlin. 


Scheler (Max). Soztotocrm. I. Morauia. P. Reinhold, Leipzig. 
Tayler (J. Lionel). Socta, Lire anp THE Crowp. Leonard Parsons. (7s. 6d.) 


‘Twerdowski (Fritz von). Das AMERIKANISCHE SCHIFFAHRTSPROBLEM. Sozialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen, Berlin. 


Tufts (—). EpucatTion AND TRAINING For ScciaL Work. Russell Sage Foundation, 
New York. ($1.50.) 


Vaerting (M. & M.). THe Dominant Sex. (Translated by E. and C. Paul.) George 
Allen & Unwin. (10s. 6d.) 


White (E. M.). Tue Teacninc or Mopern Civics. Harrap. (3s. 6d.) 
Wetsu Housinc AND DevFLopMENT YeaR Book, 1923. (18. 6d.) 
Tue Wor.p’s Curtpren (Record of Save the Children Fund). (1s. 6d.) 


SETTLEMENTS AND THEIR OvTLOOK. Report of Conference of Settlements. P. S. 
King & Son. (2s. 6d.) 


Maps AND Diacrams: New York. Russel] Sage Foundation, New York. (25 cents.) 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA BULLETIN: YEAR BOOK, 1922-23. 
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PERIODICALS RECEIVED. 


Acta ACADEML® Asoensis. Humaniora: III. 

AMERICAN Economic Review: Vol. XIII., 1923; No. 1, March ; No. 2, June. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocioLocy: Vol. XXVIII.; No. 5, March; No. 6, 
May. 

No. 5: THe Pepacocica. Work or Emi_e DurxHer, by Paul Fauconnet. THe 
Catecory “ Procress” Aas A Toot or Researcn, by Albion W. Small. No. 6: 
ComMMUNITIES, ASSOCIATE AND FeperatE, by David Snedden. Some ConrrisuTions 
TO THE History or Socio.ocy, by A. W. Small: II. 


ANNALS OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Soctat Science : 
Vol. CVII., No. 196: May. 

ArcHIv FUR KRIMINOLOGIE: Band 75, Heft 2, March, 1923. 

ArcHIvV FUR SOZIALWISSENSCHAFT UND SOZIALPOLITIK: Band XLIX., 
Heft 1, March, 1922 ; H:ft 2, May, 1922 ; Heft 3, August, 1922. Band L., 
Heft 1, November, 1922; Heft 2, February, 1923. 

Beacon: Vol. II., 1923; No. 18, April; No. 19, May; No. 20, June. 


No. 18: THe Re-AWAKENING OF UNiversiTIes, by Victor Branford. No. 19: 
A New INpustrRiAL BroTHERHoop, by H. Wilson. THe ACADEMIC AND THE TECHNIC, 


by Victor Branford. 

BULLETIN DE LA STATISTIQUE GENERALE DE LA France: Vol. XII., No. 3, 
April, 1923. 

D1zionario pi LecisLaziong SociaLe: Vol. XI., Fase. 3-6 : May—December 
1922. 

> se pu 2’ Concris Sociotocique INTERNATIONAL (Vienna, 1-8 
October, 1922). 

Economica: No. 8: June, 1923. 

A New ConrTRIBUTION TO THE PoPULATION PROBLEM, by Dr. H. Dalton and M- 
Ginsberg. 

Economic JournaL: Vol. XXXIII., 1923: No. 130, June. 

GarpEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING: Vol. XIII., 1923: No. 4, April; 
No. 5, May; No. 6, June. 

No. 5: German Town PLANNING, by Cornelius Gurlitt. 

GerocraPHicaL Review: Vol. XIII.: No. 2, April, 1923. 

Tue Geocrapuicat Strupy or Poputation Groups, by M. Aurousseau. 
Hinpustan Review: Vol. XLVI.: No. 276, April, 1923. 
INTERNATIONAL Review OF AGRICULTURAL Economics: New Series: 
Year I., 1923: No. 1, January-March ; No. 2, April-June. 

No.1: AGRARIAN REFORM IN EaAsTERN Europe, by H. M. Conacher. THe Principat 


Types OF AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATIVE Society IN ItaLy, by G. Costanzo. No. 2: 
Tue CULTIVATION OF ALLOTMENTS IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING THE War, by 


F. L. Tomlinson. 

INTERNATIONAL CONCILIATION: No. 184, March; No. 185, April; No. 
186, May. 

Irish Economist: Vol. VIII.: No. 2, April, 1923. 

Journat or Necro History: Vol. VIII., 1923: No. 2. 

Le Muste Soca, : XXX. Year, 1923; No. 4, April; No. 5, May. 
Man: Vol. XXIII., 1923; No. 4, April; No. 5, May; No. 6, June. 
Mitieate Montuty: Vol. XVIII, 1923: No. 211, April ; No. 212, May ; 
No. 213, June. 

Monist: Vol. XXXIII., 1923: No. 2, April. 
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NationaL Mounicipat Review: Vol. XII., 1923: No. 5, May ; No. 6, June. 
Oren Court: Vol. XXXVII., 1923: No. 3, March; No. 4, April; No. 5, 
May. 

No. 5: A BiovocicaL INTERPRETATION oF Po.itics, by J. V. Nash. 

PoxrricaL Scrence QuarTerty: Vol. XXXVIII.: No. 1, March, 1923. 
Jeremy BentHam, by Graham Wallas. 

QuaRTERLY JouRNAL OF Economics: Vol. XXXVII., 1923: No. 3, May. 
Revue pes Erupes Coopératives : 2nd Year: No. 6, January—March, 1923. 
Revue pe L’Instirut pe Socio.ocie: Vol. II., 1923: No. 2, March. 

Les Trois CuHRiIsTIANIsMEs, by L. Wuarin. L’q@uvre pe Jacques VALpouR, 
by P. Descamps. 

REvvE DE L’UNIVERSITE DE BruxeLtes: 28th Year: No. 3, February- 
March, 1923. 

Revue INTERNATIONALE DE SOcIOLOGIE: 31st Year, 1923: Nos. 1-2, 
January—February ; Nos. 3-4, March-April. 

Rivista INTERNAZIONALE: Vol. XCV.: Fasc. CCCLXIV., April; Fasc. 
CCCLXV., May; Fasc. CCCLXVL., June. 

Screntia: Vol. XXXIII., 1923: No. 4, April; No. 5, May; No. 6, June. 
No. 6: Tue Lever or Sociauization, by T. N. Carver. 

Scottish GrocrapuicaL Macazine: Vol. XXXIX.: No. 2, April. 
Survey: Vol. L.: No. 1, April rst, 1923 ; No. 2, April 5th; No. 3, May 1st; 
No. 4, May 15th; No. 5, June rst. 

Town PLANNING Review: Vol. X., 1923: No. 2, May. 


Tue Evo_uTion oF THe Mopern City, by Christopher Dawson. RrGIONAL 
PLANNING, by Patrick Abercrombie. 


Tue Wortp’s Cuitpren: Vol. III.: No. 3, April. 
Tue Science or CuILpHoop, by Sir Michael Sadler. 
Worvp’s Heattu: Vol. IV., 1923: No. 2, February. No. 3, March. 





THE MAKING OF THE WESTERN MIND: by F. Melian Stawell and 
F. S. Marvin. Methuen, 1923. (2s. 6d. net.) 

Txe four parts of this book summarize the development of the spiritual inheritance 

of the Occident—Ancient, Medieval, Renaissance, Modern. The summary is 

simple, clear, interesting, fair, and on the whole well-balanced, and will introduce 

the subject attractively to anyone who is beginning to feel the need for a compre- 

hensive view. 


RACIAL GROUPS AND FIGURES : by Dr. Walter Hough (Smithsonian Report, 
1920). Government Printing Office, Washington, 1922. 

Deserves mention for its series of 87 plates, admirably illustrating the physical type, 

costume, dwellings, and appliances of many of the simpler peoples. 


We have received a copy of the first issue of the JOURNAL OF PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION (January, 1923), which is the organ of the recently founded 
Institute of Public Administration. Its aim, as set forth in the Editorial Notes, is 
*‘to put in a permanent form the contributions which are made from time to time 
to the Science of Public Administration.”” Among articles included in this issue 
are AN Orcantsep Crvit Service, by Viscount Haldane ; ADMINISTRATION, IMPERIAL 
anpD Locat, by F. R. Anderton; GoveRNMENT AND THE PROMOTION oF TRADE, by 
Sir W. H. Clark ; THe American Crvit Service, by G. Stuart Bunning ; and others 
of a similar character. It is to be noted that administration in the great business 
house will have some consideration, and that the relations between technical and 
administrative staffs will also be kept in view as a topic. The publication (which 
will be quarterly) is well printed ; the publishers are Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. It 
will meet a need which has become increasingly evident during and since the war. 
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NaTIONAL Municipat Review: Vol. XII., 1923: No. 5, May; No. 6, June. 
Oren Court: Vol. XXXVII., 1923: No. 3, March; No. 4, April; No. 5, 
May. 
No. 5: A BroLoGicaL INTERPRETATION OF Po.itics, by J. V. Nas! 
Po.iTicAL ScrENCE QuaRTERLY: Vol. XXXVIII.: No. 1, March, 1922. 
Jeremy BenTHAM, by Graham Wallas. 
QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF Economics: Vol. XXXVII., 1923: No. 3, May. 
Revue pes Erupes Coopératives : 2nd Year: No. 6, January-March, 1923 
Revue DE L’INsTITUT DE SocioLoGcie: Vol. II., 1923: No. 2, March 
Les Trois CHRISTIANISMES, by I Wuarin L’ceUVRE DE JaAcQuEs VA Ry 
by P. Descamps 
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Revue INTERNATIONALE DE SOCIOLOGIE: 31st Year, 1923: Nos. 1-2, 
January-February ; Nos. 3-4, March-April. 
RivisTA INTERNAZIONALE: Vol. XCV.: Fasc. CCCLXIV., April; Fasc. 
CCCLXV., May; Fasc. CCCLXVI., June. 
Scientia: Vol. XXXIII., 1923: No. 4, April; No. 5, May; No. 6, June 
No. 6 [He Level OF SOCIALIZATION, | r. N. Carve 
ScoTrisH GEOGRAPHICAL MAGAZINE: Vol. XXXIX.: No. 2, April. 
Survey: Vol. L.: No. 1, April rst, 1923; No. 2, Aprii rsth; No. 3, May rst; 
No. 4, May 15th; No. 5, June rst 
Town PLANNING Review: Vol. X., 1923: No. 2, May. 
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PLANNING, by Patrick Abercrombie 
Tue Worvp’s Curipren: Vol. III.: No. 3, April. 
Tue Science or CHILDHOOD, by Sir Michael Sadler 
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